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Our part in the war cost the government 
28 billion dollars. And it didn’t settle 
the bill in full. There was a far dearer 
price exacted—human life. To those of 
our comrades who made the supreme 
sacrifice we are everlastingly obligated. 
Thousands of them left children, inno- 
cent victims of the war, who must be 
cared for and educated. 
The public debt to these 
homeless youngsters 
can never be paid in full. 


The Legion’s second annual poppy cam- 
paign is in behalf of these war orphans 
who cannot ask for aid, and would not if 
they could. Your Post with the aid of 
the Auxiliary, can assist in the Legion’s 
Children’s Welfare work with money 
raised through the sale of poppies dur- 
ing the week preceding Memorial Day. 
There is still ample time in which to 
organize your campaign. 


National Headquarters is selling high 
grade, handmade silk poppies at 
ACTUAL COST. The supply is limited. 
First come, first served. Write, wire or 
telephone your order, Immediate 
deliveries. 
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France Beckons 
toa New A. E. F. 





Jaie Ray, Chicago taxi driver, Amer- 
ica’s best bet in the 1,500 meter race. 
“Chesty Joie” is sure he'll win 


By Patterson McNutt 


ITHIN a very short time 
there is to be a new A. E. F. 
The two million of 1917-19 
are to be replaced by the two 
hundred of 1924. France again 
offers its soil as the field of battle, 
but General Pershing has given 
way to Lawson Robertson as the 
commanding officer. Old Father 
Time has taken the place of the 
German as the common enemy. The 
good steamship America, which was 
used to transport troops overseas dur- 
ing the war, is sailing June 16th with 
the members of this expeditionary force, 
two hundred strong and as fine a body 
of young men as ever represented the 
United States on a foreign battleground. 

The American people supported the 
last American Expeditionary Force 
with several millions of dollars. The 
reward for this support was a hard-won 
but decisive victory. The American 
people are contributing $350,000 to send 
the Olympic team to Paris and the re- 
ward again should be an American vic- 
tory. It will be victory achieved as 
the result of great effort, however, and 
one that probably will not be as de- 
cisive as the big smash-up of Novem- 
ber, 1918. American athletes have 
dominated the last three Olympics, but 
the adoption by Europe of American 
training methods in the past few vears 
means that the 1924 members of the 
American Olympic team will face a Kil- 
kenny argument from the moment the 
games are officially opened on July 5th 
with the grand march of all the nations 
until they are ended three weeks later 
with another grand march. It might 
be mentioned right here that the Amer- 
icans aren’t training very seriously for 
these two marches. The grand march 
has never flourished like the green bay 
tree on American soil. 

This latest A. E. F. is going to be 
a bit more fortunate in both billets and 
battlefields than its recent predecessor. 
The billets are specially constructed 
barracks situated in a park hard by 
the stadium at Colombes, a Parisian 
suburb eight miles from the Place de 
la Concorde. These barracks have been 
built under the supervision of the 
American Olympic Committee and while 
the visitor won’t mistake them for the 
Chateau de Versailles he will be im- 














Paavo Nurmi, Finnish runner who 
holds the world’s record for the mile. 
Everybody but Ray expects him to win 
the 1,500 meters race. Nurmi has an- 
nexed all the world’s records between 
the mile and the 10,000 meter race 


pressed by the fact that the Amesioed 
athletes are housed and fed in a ma 
ner befitting men representing the 
United States. 

Special entertainment has been prg- 
vided for so that these high-powered 
young men won’t chafe under the straix 
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of restlessness during their visit. Amer- 
ican, English and French stars of the 
stage and screen have promised to do 
their most effective stuff in the nightly 
entertainments planned for the men and 
both French and American residents of 
Paris have placed their automobiles 
and chauffeurs at the disposal of the 
athletes when they find it possible to 
tour Paris and its environs. When the 
games are finished and the American 
Olympic athlete embarks fer the United 
States it is the hope and intention of 
the American Olympic Committee that 
he shall have cast his eye over the more 
famous spots of Paris and its suburbs 
and the American battlefields around 
Chateau-Thierry, Soissons and in the 
Argonne. From the foregoing it will 
be readily seen that this expedition is 
going to be a hard one for the Ameri- 
can athlete to take. 

The main battleground of the Olym- 
pic games will be that section of ter- 
ritory at Colombes enclosed by the spe- 
cially built stadium, a structure seating 
60,000. The tennis, polo, swimming and 
other sideshows of the games will be 
held in other theaters of sport, but the 
track and field events, the real drama 
of the Olympic show, will be staged in 
the stadium at Colombes. From present 
indications there will be no difficulty in 
filling every one of those 60,000 seats 
when this sport congress of fifty nations 
meets for the peaceful solution of world 
athletic supremacy. 

But just exactly what are the Amer- 
ican chances of victory? Just how do 
our athletes compare with the best 
Europe has to offer? What’s all the 
shootin’ for? 

A brief answer is that the American 
chances of victory are nil because there 
ain’t gonna be no victory. An explan- 
ation of this seeming paradox is that 
there is no official computation to de- 
termine the winner when the games are 
ended because of the different scoring 
methods favored by the various com- 


peting countries. The United States, 
for example, scores 5 for a first posi- 
tion, 3 for a second, 2 for a third and 
1 for a fourth. Our preference for this 
system of scoring is natural, for the 
quality of our athletes is such that we 
are more likely to have men in the 
first four positions than in the fifth and 
sixth places. The other countries pos- 
sessing one or two brilliants and a 
number of mediocre men to trail along 
for points that go with fifth and sixth 
choose to score for six places. 


T is also the American contention 
that the track and field events alone 

constitute the real Olympiad. The win- 
ter sports, sports in which we were 
beaten at Chamonix this past winter, 
are classed with polo, swimming and 
tennis as interesting sideshows but per- 
formances having no real bearing on 
the Olympic result. The Olympic 
Games were originally, of course, noth- 
ing but track and field tests, but I am 
not sure that the United States is not 
assuming a rather unsportsmanlike at- 
titude in refusing to recognize the 
Olympic Games as anything other than 
a track and field engagement. 

The American argument is that we 
don’t specialize in the sideshow sports 
as the Europeans do and that it would 
be therefore unfair to expect us to com- 
pete for a mythical championship in 
games not familiar to our athletes. As 
I understand it, however, the Olympic 
Games are an athletic test of races in 
games and sports common to all those 
races. Inasmuch as we have about as 
much ice and snow as Finland or Canada 
can boast there is no reason why hock- 
ey, skating and skiing should not be as 
fair a part of the Olympic Games for us 
as track and field. Yet, according to the 
system now prevalent in the American 
scoring of the international games, the 
fact that America finished fourth in 
the winter sports at Chamonix won’t 
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count at all when the final score is 
reckoned at Colombes. 

According to the American method 
of scoring the American Olympic team 
of 1920 won the Olympiad of that year 
at Antwerp by a margin of almost one 
hundred points. Our total point score 
was 216 against 119 for Finland in 
second place. Our margin of victory 
was made possible by the all around 
strength of our team rather than by 
any monopoly of the first place stars. 
Finland and the United States both 
won nine firsts at Antwerp, but our 
seconds, thirds and fourths rolled up a 
total of points that the little nation 
from the north of Europe was unable 
to beat. 

Finland again seems to be our main 
competitor in the track and field events 
and although the all around strength 
of the American team, with four men 
of almost equal strength entered for 
each event, will probably bring about 
an American victory by our method of 
scoring, the betting is even that this 
1924 team of ours won’t be out in front 
at the finish by any such margin as 97 
points. 

One of the classic races of this cen- 
tury may develop at Colombes when 
Paavo Nurmi, the Finn, meets Joie 
Ray, the American. Ray is at his best 
in the mile and the two-mile runs, but 
Nurmi seems to be a star at the mile, 
the two-mile, the five-mile, the ten-mile 
or what have you? 

Norman Taber’s record for the mile 
run of 4 minutes, 12 6/10 seconds, 
made in 1915, has been considered as 
one of the most difficult of all marks 
to better. A new record of 9 2/5 might 
be set up in the 100 yard dash if the 
start happened to be poe. Perhaps 
some new trick of finishing, an im- 
provement on the famous “throw” Pad- 
dock indulges in at the tape, might clip 
a tenth or a fifth of a second from any 
of the marks for the sprint distances. 

(Continued on page 24) 







































Legionnaire Clar- 
ence H. DeMar sur- 
rounded by his bud- 
dies of Melrose, 
Massachusetts, Post, 
after he had smashed 
the world’s record 
for the Marathon 
run at Boston last 
month. DeMar’s 
achievement is the 
more notable  be- 
cause he is 36 years 
old. He had won 
the Marathon at 
Boston three times 
before, but never 
had come _ within 
twelve minutes of 
the time he estab- 
lished this spring. 
Of course he’s the 
favorite for the 
gruelling run at Co- 
lombes. Two other 
Legionnaires are on 
the American squad 
of six in the grind 
of 26 miles, 385 
yards 
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of Stopover 


By William Almon Wolff 


Illustrations by Walter De Maris 


XIX 


HE evening of the day on which 
3ill Patterson’s relief expedi- 
tion left Freeman found it in 
the state capital. It had seemed 
unwise, for many reasons, to go out to 
Governor Winston’s house; the news- 
papers for one thing, as Galloway had 
warned Bill, were becoming restive and 
curious about the Governor’s absence. 
So after taking Marion Hornaday to 
her home, the home rather of her par- 
ents, they had driven for dinner to an 
inn, open the year round, but 
busy as a rule only during the 
heavy motor traffic of spring 
and summer. 

Chuck was off somewhere 
during dinner. He was wor- 
ried about Garvin, Hornaday’s 
secretary. The man had, be- 
yond question, seen them that 
morning in the hotel at Free- 
man; he could have, and no 
doubt had, discovered their de- 
parture. And, all things con- 
sidered, they didn’t want to be 
trailed. They ate their dinner 
in a private room; Bill Patter- 
son, Barbara Winston and 
Jerry Wayne. And at a little 
distance you might have won- 
dered which of the three was 
the girl—for Barbara’s sport 
clothes had no feminine frip- 
peries about them. She wore 
what looked like a man’s suit 
—Norfolk jacket, knickerbock- 
ers, golf stockings and heavy 
shoes, and her hat was a man’s 
soft hat, that didn’t show her 
short hair until you were very 
close to her. 

“T think we’ve lost Garvin, 
myself,” said Jerry Wayne. 
“IT don’t see how anyone could have 
been following us today, even on a 
motorcycle, without our knowing it.” 

“T don’t think he followed us, either,” 
said Bill. “But that doesn’t mean we’ve 
lost him. He—” 

“Of course it doesn’t,” Barbara put 
in. “He knew we’d have to come here 
—there wasn’t anywhere else for us to 
go. All he had to do was to telephone 
to have them look out for the car and 
then come on by train. It’s from now 
on that we’ve got a chance to fool him 
—and that he’s got to camp right on 
our trail if he doesn’t want to lose it.” 

“You win,” said Wayne. “Well— 
everyone still feel we ought to play 
Marion’s hunch?” 

“I haven’t got a better one,’ 


, 


said 





















The darkness be- 
came a living 
thing, a screen 
for threats and 
terrors of all 
kinds 


Bill. “We’re shooting in the dark, 
whatever we do. This thing, so far as 
we can tell, is down to cases at last. 
We want to get the Governor back in 
time to veto Hornaday’s bill—Horna- 
day wants to keep him until the bill’s 
become a law without his signature. 
Of course, if the worst comes to the 
worst—” 
He looked at Barbara. 


*T ’VE made up my mind,” she said. 

Her face was white, her lips were 
drawn together in a tight, straight line. 
“If we haven’t found Dad the morning 
of the last day we'll have to tell what 
we know.” 
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“To the papers?” Wayne 
lifted his eyebrows. 

“Not necessarily, I should 
think,” Bill said. “If the 
Lieutenant Governor 
knew—” 

Wayne and Barbara laughed to- 
gether. 

“You don’t know Temple,” he said. 
“For one thing, he hates Mr. Winston 
—he expected to be governor himself. 
For another—well, I’d hate to bet 
money on his doing anything Hornaday 
didn’t want him to do.” 

“We can force his hand,” said Bill. 

“That’s just what I’ve made up my 
mind to do,” said Barbara. “And the 
only way would be to tell the whole 
thing—so that he*’d have to act as if 
Dad were incapacitated—and veto the 
bill. Of course he wouldn’t dare do 
anything else once the news was out.” 

“For tonight, though,” said Wayne, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 

following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


A Whole Nation in Service 


\ TIIEN it is suggested that we let down our immigra- 

tion bars and flood the country with cheap foreign 
labor certain of our manufacturers and a considerable num- 
ber of our money-barons wax enthusiastic. But when any 
bold spirit brings up the subject of drafting money in the 
next war there is very little applauding. 

The other day Bernard M. Baruch of New York, who, 
during the war was Chairman of the War Industries Board, 
appeared before the House Military Committee in Wash- 
ington vith the recommendation that provision be made for 
“universal conscription legislation to prevent profiteering 
by any class of citizens in event of future war.” The sub- 
ject is one in which the Legion is deeply interested. We 
should not permit it to be forgotten. 

We must pass legislation of some sort which will make 
this nation one vast, united army shold we ¢ver take up 
arms again. Let’s write to our Senators and Representa- 
tives and tell them so.—W. W. WorcEsTER, Seattle, Wash. 


Walton Comes Through 


HE fact that the War Department trophy for the best 
scoring rifle company in the National Guard has at 
last been awarded is worthy of comment. 

The military regulations governing the trophy are ex- 
tremely exacting—so exacting, indeed, that for a period of 
ten years no organization has been able to win it. To b-- 
come eligible for it, at least seventy percent of the entir> 
strength of the company must qualify as marksmen, sharp- 
shooters, or expert riflemen. The other day it was awarded 
to Company F, 10th Infantry, New York National Guard, 
one of the nine hundred and sixty National Guard com- 
panies functioning in the United States today. 

Company F’s home is Walton, New York, a town in- 
habited almost entirely by people of American stock and 
the smallest community in the country possessing its own 
armory—a fine battlemented stone building—CHARLEs T. 
O’NEILL, HOwARD R. ARCHER, ARTHUR J. COURTNEY, WALTER 
J. More, and Ear S. St. JOHN, Walton, N. Y. 


The Post’s Fiscal Year 


OSTS should change administrations in the spring of 
the year, possibly late in April, and not during their 

period of greatest activity. The busy season of Legion ac- 
tivities takes place in the fall and winter months. In the 
business world it is a policy never to make a change of 
management during the busy season unless absolutely ne- 
cessary. Such a method allows a new administration to 
become acquainted with its duties in the less active months, 
and to prepare plans and policies. 

A change of administrations may bring a change of 
policy and methods. Whenever such change is made about 
the end of the calendar year, the old administration usually 
slackens its efforts, which is but human nature, as its planus 
and policies may be radically changed or abandoned. By 
the time the new administration gets started the busy 
season will be nearly over and everyone wonders why so 


little has been accomplished. If the new administration 
starts in April, it will have plenty of time to become fa- 
miliar with the work in hand.—Haroip E. Hess, Thomas 
McCoy Post, Elkhart, Ind. 


Real Service in Politics 

NE of the most vital problems of the hour is to be 

found in the selection of conscientious and efficient 
public servants. If ex-service men are true to their obli- 
gations as citizens, they will see to it that the leadership 
of whatever party they align themselves with comes up 
to the standard exacted of them while they were serving 
their country during the war. 

It is not enough that a candidate be a good fellow; he 
should stand for principles and policies which will tend 
toward the betterment of conditions. Now as never before 
the highest standards of public service should be demanded. 

Today the opportunity to serve is more plain than ever 
before. Take a hand in the political affairs of your com- 
munity and talk clean-cut service; and watch closely the 
record and promises of your party candidate. Pick your 
men (after being sure they are the best in the field) and 
don’t be afraid to back them up.—L. H. Davison, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 


A League of Nations 


T is unfortunate that the United States Senate, at the 

time the covenant of the League of Nations was being 
discussed and it became evident that an agreement could 
not be arrived at to approve it either with or without 
reservations, did not prepare a plan for a league based 
upon democratic principles as a counter proposal and as 
a substitute for it. 

Such a league should be granted power in its consti- 
tution to create a world’s court, to enact a modern code 
of international law, to elect judges for that court, to 
create a world’s police department clothed with power to 
serve the processes of the court and perform such other 
police duties as may be prescribed, and to create a world’s 
bureau with departments devoted to the general good of 
mankind. 

The constitution should specifically provide that it can 


‘ never be altered, repealed, amended or abridged by any 


means whatsoever, except by the consent of all of its 
members officially and legally obtained from the home 
governments of each, and if so altered, abridged, amended, 
or repealed without such consent that the same shall 
operate to release any of its members without penalties, 
that may exercise the right. It should provide that in no 
case can the league involve its members in war without 
the consent of the home governments of each officially 
and legally obtained. 

It should provide that the legislative power shall be 
vested in an assembly consisting of members either elected 
or appointed by the governments they represent and the 
number of representatives for each should be based upon 
the population of each. The Supreme Council of the 
League that is now functioning is an autocratic body 
intended to give a few nations power to rule the world. 
It is in direct conflict with the fundamental principles 
of our Government and will never be sanctioned by it. 
—A. J. WINDSHEIMER, Raymond, Wash. 


O reflect more accurately the opinion and sentiment of The 

American Legion, the occasional use of this page is offered 

to the readers of the Weekly, who, through their membership in 

the Legion, are also its owners. Contributions are subject to 

abridgment and the Weekly assumes no responsibility for opinions 

expressed in them. They should be addressed to the Editors, The 
American Legion Weekly, 627 West 43d Street, New York City. 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


lhe Things 


HOY, and sail-ho! ’Ware periscopes on the sta’bburd 

A quarter! Pipe all hands! Full speed ahead to Brest! 

This to show at once that I am trying to use nautical 

language appropriate to the occasion. And I salute, I bow, I 

salaam and apologize as I thank a correspondent from What 

Cheer, Iowa, for the reminder that there were wide-bottomed 
trousers as well as puttees in the service. 

What Cheer, Iowa, must be about as far away from salt water 
as any place in the United States. Except in the Sunday sup- 
plements its people rarely see the warships which they help pay 
for. This makes the reminder the more pithy and my desire 
to make amends the keener. In fact, it’s heaping hot coals out 
of the stokehold on the head of the writer of this page, who lives 
on the coast, but is the happier to hear from a sailor from Iowa 
because he saw Iowan soldiers fight in France. 

The Iowa sailor says that writers seem to have the notion 
that only the army folks were in the war. In other words, we 
arc always talking in the terms of khaki instead of blue, and of 
trenches and marches instead of ships and angry waves. 

“T have a vague idea,” he writes, “that, with the aid of 
Admiral Sims, I had a hand in the fracas, too; and there are 
lots of good gobs in the Legion that have the same idea. Be 
frank once in a while in your write-ups and give them a word 
or two also.” 

He is not sore. He likes the page, says he goes over it a 
couple of times to get it all, and he tells me to “keep smiling.” 
He has a spirit which would please Admiral Sims, who always 
kept smiling however bad the weather. His good nature and 
his sense of humor are the best way of calling for fair play and 
also of making me realize my fault the more. 

We who were in the Army do not forget the Navy’s part, 
but it is our way, as it has been apparently mine in this page, to 
use army terms to express what the service of the past means to 
us and how we are going to make it count in the future. But 
the Navy gets the whole page this week, and in spirit will always 
be in this page, and if any army veteran objects to that, well, let 
him take the advice of What Cheer, Iowa, and “keep 
smiling.” 


THE people at home during the war understood even less 
what modern service at sea meant than what modern service 
on land meant. There’s a mystery about salt water and going 
down to the sea in ships, a mystery even in sailor talk. Per- 
haps if the Navy had not done its work so well we should have 
heard more about its great achievement, which was of the same 
blood and bone as that of the Army. Advertising was not 
much in vogue either in the Army or the Navy. 

The Navy made the bridge to France. Soldiers were of no 
use if they were kept on this side. They had to be “over there” 
where the war was; and with them, everything they ate and 
wore and all the weapons they had to use to convince the Ger- 
mans of the error of their ways. If the soldiers had had to go 
on foot they would have found the walking so bad that, at 
least, they wouldn’t have been borrowing trouble about how 
they were going to come back from France by the time that they 
reached the middle of the Atlantic. Some who were on the 


transports in rough weather often felt that they would like to 
get off and walk, and these did not envy the fellows who were 
on submarine chasers in heavy seas. 

We must never forget that the Germans were building sub- 
marines faster than the Allies were destroying them at the time 
of our entry into the war. 


Would we ever be able to send to 


That Count 


France all the soldiers whom we were training in our camps? 
Wouldn’t the war be lost at sea before we had a chance to win 
it on land? 
in training men for one service as for the other. We must turn the 
tide of war at sea before we could tip the scales of war on land. 

There was the same kind of strain on board the submarine 
chaser, which guarded the passage of our troops, as in the 
trenches and “over the top.” From “All aboard, buddy,” 
on this side of the ocean, it was the gob’s responsibility until he 
saw buddy safely down the gangway on the other side. 

A single torpedo from a German submarine might have sent 
a transport to the bottom, drowning like rats in a trap thou- 
sands of men who would have been sacrificed without any 
chance to strike at the enemy. The loss might have been equal 
to wiping out a battalion, a regiment, a brigade, of infantry in 
battle. What disheartening news for our people and our Allies! 
What cheer it would have brought to the Kaiser! German 
soldiers would have taken fresh courage in the hope that further 
Americans might be stopped from reaching France. 

But no such catastrophe happened. The Navy kept the tor 
pedoes away from our soldiers. Two million of them were 
safely transported to and from France. 


The same hard, merciless schooling must be applied 


\ HEN our battleships joined the British battleships in 
Scapa Flow we shattered any dream that the Germans 
might have that the German battleship fleet could ever make 
a sortie of desperation to master the surface of the sea. This 
might be called the Navy's Chateau Thierry. The Navy's 
Argonne was finally won in the North Sea when we formed a 
barrier which made it almost impossible for the German sub- 
marines to reach the Atlantic highway. It was a barrier that 
required much material preparation and infinite toil. 
Both our Navy and Army were true to old traditions and 
made new ones. Farragut’s “The best protection against an 
enemy’s fire is a well-directed fire of your own” still guided 
naval tactics. The spirit of Paul Jones’s “We have not yet 
begun to fight,” was in our destroyers plunging and rolling and 
climbing in their tireless vigils. 

Down in the stokehold or watching on the bridge, or drop- 
ing depth charges, or dragging for mines in the face of chill 
North Sea winds, or grubbing away at the day’s work in ports 
and yards, there was the same purpose for the common end in 
the Navy as in the Army. The “See the world!” call often 
meant grinding monotony. Some Navy men who were kept in 
ports never had a taste of the sea. Those who went to sea had 
glimpses of Brest, Bordeaux, Queenstown or some other port, 
but rare was the one who had a trip inland. It was our soldiers 
who had the luck to know the roads and villages of France, the 
luck which included the marching and the billets in ruined 
villages and dugouts. 

“With the aid of Admiral Sims,” as What Cheer says, we 
made a great naval force which kept the seas clear, and it could 
not have won a more complete naval victory than that. 

We would know what the Navy means to us if the Pacific 
Ocean and the Atlantic were narrowed to a river's breadth. 
Then we should require a standing army four or five times the 
present numbers and universal conscription in the bargain. In 
the name of Paul Jones, Admiral Dewey and Admiral Sims and 
all our sailors of all time I salute the correspondent from What 
Cheer—which sounds too good a name for a town to be true, 
but there it is on the letterhead—and I promise to keep in mind 
his advice to continue the good work and “keep smiling.” 
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victims of wounds or disease. 


NE hundred and twenty-five thousand World War service men have died since July 30, 

1919. They equal the number of service men who died in the war—killed in battle or 

Twenty-six thousand service men will answer the final 

roll call in 1924—one every twenty minutes, three every hour, seventy-two every day. On 

Memorial Day the 11,000 posts of The American Legion will join in placing flowers on the 
graves of a quarter of a million departed comrades. 
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Father Time Calls the Roll 


ECAUSE The American Legion 
is young, because so large a 
percentage of its members are 


still in that life period of in- 
definite boundaries, the late twenties 
and the early thirties, the Legion sees 
only the hourglass of Father Time and 
not his scythe. It is only when the 
weariness of age creeps on, when the 
feet of the marchers are heavy on the 
farther hills of life, that the shining 
edge of the scythe reminds us that 
Father Time is executioner as well as 
guardian of the hours. 

Upon one day of the year, however, 
The American Legion stands face to 
face with Father Time, and sees that 
old actor plainly in his tragic role. On 
Memorial Day, as Legionnaires march 
to the cemeteries with mourning flags 
and the drums tapping requiems, the 
living count their ranks and find the 
gaps in them. Memorial Day is the 
roll call for Father Time, and the Le- 
gion, gathered at the gravesides, is 
sobered by the reflection that so many 
of its comrades have died since the 
roll call of the year before. 

Few Legionnaires realize how large 
is the toll of the shining scythe in 
peace time. Here are some facts which 
will add to their understanding and ap- 
preciation of Memorial Day this year: 

In this year of 1924 more than 26,000 
World War veterans will die. 

From sundown of one day to sun- 
down of the next, and for each twenty- 
four hours during the year, seventy- 
two World War veterans are answer- 
ing last call. Three times during each 
hour the whole year through death 
comes to a service man somewhere in 
the United States. 

The total number of the service men 
killed by the enemy and those who died 
of disease during the World War was 
125,000. That many deaths had been 
counted up to July 30, 1919. 

But today in the world there are at 
least 250,000 graves of American serv- 
ice men of the World War. In the five 
years which have elapsed since the de- 
mobilization of the wartime armies, 
death has claimed fully as many men 
as died during the war period and six 
months after the Armistice. 

America’s battle deaths in the World 
War numbered 50,280. Many more than 
twice that number of service men have 
died of natural causes since July’s end 


_ in 1919. 


Thirty thousand American war dead 
lie buried in the cemeteries of France, 
Belgium and England. 

Two hundred and twénty thousand 
World War service men are buried in 
the cemeteries of the United States. 


Those buried at home lie in almost 
every cemetery in this country, and it 
is for them and the dead of America’s 
other wars that the Legion will render 
its honors on Memorial Day three 
weeks from now. 

The country looks to the Legion to 
guard the traditions of Memorial Day. 
Those traditions, incidentally, have 
broadened since the first Memorial Day 
in 1868, a few years after the close of 
the Civil War. For many years the 
day was observed wholly by the deco- 
ration of the graves of the soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War, but gradually 
the observance came to include honors 
for the graves of soldiers of all Amer- 
ican wars. But always it has been true 
to Lincoln’s thought as a day of con- 
secration of the living to the unfinished 
work of the dead. In keeping with 
this thought, war veterans find their 
natural allies in the observance of the 
day in the school children of the coun- 
try who have been taught the lesson 
of the holiday in their history text- 
books. 

May Thirtieth—Memorial Day—is a 
public holiday in all states except Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and North and South Carolina. 
Confederate Memorial Days that are 
public holidays are April 26th in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Mississippi; 
May 10th in North and South Caro- 
lina, and June 3d in Tennessee. June 
3d is a legal holiday in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas and Virginia. 


HE Legion has since its formation 
done all that it could do to keep alive 
the significance of Memorial Day. On 
each Memorial Day since the World 
War it has contributed the funds for 
the decoration of the graves of the 
Americans who lie buried overseas, and 
on each Memorial Day at home the 
11,000 Legion posts have led in the 
observance in their communities. 
Moreover, in keeping with the tradi- 
tions of Memorial Day, the Legion has 
systematically worked to insure the 
proper recording and care of the graves 
of all soldiers of all wars. In hun- 
dreds of communities Legion posts have 
established soldiers’ burial plots in 
cemeteries and have made provisions 
for their maintenance. As an out- 
growth of community efforts, a Na- 
tional Graves Registration Committee 
has drawn a comprehensive Legion 
plan for care of all graves for all time. 
Typical of the work that is now 
being carried on by the Legion in all 
parts of the country is the record of 
the establishment of a cemetery for 


World War veterans by Morgan Mc- 
Dermott Post of Tucson, Arizona. Tuc- 
son, warm and dry, is the seat of 
Veterans Bureau Hospital No. 50, an 
institution giving treatment to hun- 
dreds of service men suffering from 
tuberculosis. To Tucson also have 
come dozens of men afflicted with tuber- 
culosis, seeking to recover their health 
by well-ordered living outside the gov- 
ernment hospital. Death comes often 
to Tucson. Flag-draped coffins are cer- 
ried to the trains which bear them ‘o 
all parts of the country. But not all 
the flag-draped coffins have been car- 
ried to the trains. Last spring Mc- 
Dermott Post discovered that in the 
cemeteries of Tucson were twenty-six 
scattered graves of World War sol- 
diers. 

Those buried in these graves had 
come from fourteen States and five 
foreign countries. The roll of their 
names reads like a section of the roll 
call of any company during the war. 
Thereon were Soren Sorenson of Den- 
mark, Louis Lopez of Porto Rico, Pedro 
Sanchez of Mexico, Tomo Zrumki of 
Austria and Lucien Chabot of France 
—good American soldiers all. 

McDermott Post decided that they 
should be together in death as they had 
been in life. It established the “Sol- 
diers’ Plot” in Evergreen Cemetery, a 
plot large enough for 200 graves, the 
bodies of the twenty-six were trans- 
ferred to the Soldiers’ Plot, which was 
formally dedicated on last Memorial 
Day. The post spent considerable 
money in establishing its cemetery plot 
and the expense was shared in part by 
Departments of the Legion from which 
some of the dead had come. Since the 
cemetery plot was dedicated the num- 
ber of those buried in it has almost 
doubled. 

What McDermott Post has done has 
been duplicated by Legion posts in 
scores of towns and cities throughout 
America. In Marion, Ohio, for in- 
stance, the pilgrims who come to stand 
before the tomb of the late President 
Harding pass by the World War burial 
plot established by Bird-McGinniss 
Post, where lie the bodies of those 
brought from overseas and Legion- 
naires. The American flag floats above 
the graves and the mounds are marked 
with the graves markers of The Amer- 
ican Legion. 

In Wisconsin, posts have set examples 
for the whole Legion by their efforts 
in establishing cemetery plots. Roy 
Kelly Post of Ashland secured a plot 
in the city’s general cemetery large 
enough to bury sixty veterans. The 
Post Commander appointed a commit- 
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tee of four Legion members and three 
public-spirited citizens to act as a Le- 
gion Cemetery Plot committee. Nearly 
$500 was obtained from the city’s War 
Chest to begin operations. A citizen 
not a member of the Legion procured 
a landscape architect who has worked 
out a model arrangement of driveways 
and shrubbery as the setting for the 
graves. The post is carrying on its 
work, raising additional funds and 
planting additional shrubbery. The 
post has pledged itself to provide per- 
petual care for the piot. 

Prescott-Bayens Post of Sheboyan, 
Wisconsin, has bought a plot for fifty 
graves. It has put up a flagpole and 
is planning to erect a monument. Ra- 
cine Post has the supervision of a 400- 
grave plot given by a citizen of Racine 
for the graves of veterans of all wars. 
It plans to erect a monument. The ma- 
jority of posts in Wisconsin have taken 
action to establish veterans’ burial 
plots, according to Harry S. Ruth, De- 
partment Historian. In many cities of 
the state where general and Roman 
Catholic cemeteries adjoin, posts are 
obtaining plots extending within each 
cemetery and are planning to erect 
monuments on the border line. This 
plan has been adopted by posts in Ap- 
pleton and Superior. 

The Legion’s national program for 
the care of veterans’ graves is being 
directed by a committee headed by 
Eben Putnam, National Historian of 
the Legion. The Kansas City National 
Convention adopted a resolution urging 
the formation of county graves regis- 








Not a Celebration, 


tration bureaus by the Legion. At the 
Orleans convention a resolution was 
adopted directing the National Com- 
mander to appoint a committee to ob- 
tain the co-operation of departments 
which had established county registra- 
tion in extending the system to all de- 
partments. This committee presented 
at the San Francisco national conven- 
tion a report which is the basis of the 
Legion program for care of the graves. 


‘ most important feature of this 
report is the recommendation that 
The American Legion Department in 
every state seek the enactment of a state 
law requiring each county clerk or reg- 
ister of probate to maintain a registry 
of all the soldiers’ graves in his district. 
The National Graves Registration Com- 
mittee has indorsed a law of this kind 
which has long been in effect in Wis- 
consin. It recommends that the Wis- 
consin law be made the basis of the 
laws to be enacted in other states, al- 
though it recognizes that amplifications 
and changes may be necessary. 

The enactment of such a law in the 
state would place upon each Legion 
post the duty of helping to gather the 
records of the graves of soldiers of all 
wars in each county. The location of 
each grave would be registered and the 
registry rolls would also contain the 
service records of those buried. It 
would become the duty of the local 
authority who has charge of permits 
for burial to report promptly to the 
county clerk, or whatever official has 


but an 
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charge of the registry, all future burials 
of former service men as they take 
place. 

With this system in operation, an 
American Legion Post would know in 
advance of each Memorial Day the ex- 
act locations of all graves of service 
men in its county. The posts of each 
county would be able to make plans 
jointly for the decoration of all graves, 
each post assuming the duty of deco- 
rating those graves in its own com- 
munity. In large cities a joint com- 
mittee of all posts might assign to each 
post a list of the graves it was expected 
to care for and decorate. 

The Legion’s national committee has 
suggested that each post have one of- 
ficer, preferably the post historian, who 
shall learn what steps have already 
been taken in his town or county to 
register and mark the graves of former 
service men. As a preliminary to fur- 
ther steps, this officer might be required 
to make a report to the post com- 
mander outlining the best procedure. 
As the enactment of state laws can 
only be procured gradually, the na- 
tional committee recommends that each 
post take steps to obtain its own list 
of the graves it wishes to care for. It 
recommends that each post prepare 
blue prints of all the cemeteries within 
its territory upon which it shall mark 
each service man’s grave, using sepa- 
rate signs to designate the graves of 
veterans of the different wars. Supple- 
menting the blueprint charts, each post 
would keep a card index file of all the 

(Continued on page 23) 





Observance 











[* anybody comes up to a member of The 
American Legion between now and May 
80th and says, “How are you going to celebrate 
Memorial Day?” I hope the Legionnaire takes 
occasion immediately to do a little missionary 
work. His friend needs it; he needs to be told 
that Memorial Day is not a day to be celebrated, 
but a day to be observed. 

Because Memorial Day, as somebody else 
said years ago, is a sort of patriotic Easter— 
not a patriotic Christmas. We have a patriotic 
Christmas on the Fourth of July, when we cele- 
brate the birth of our nation. On Memorial 
Day we pay honor to those who died for their 
country, the heroic men and women who gave 
their lives that America might be safe. There’s 
a big difference, and the difference, I am sorry 
to say, still has to be explained to many people. 

The glorious old men who fought from ’61 
to ’65 have had this in mind for years. The 
middle-aged men who fought for us against 
Spain have had it in mind for years. But it 
took the World War, perhaps, to convince five 
millions more of us that Memorial Day is some- 
thing besides a mere holiday—something more 
than a day off. And because we are numerically 
so much stronger than our older comrades of 
service, the burden of spreading this message 
of Americanism to the rest of the people falls 
largely upon us. Let’s not shirk. 

Your community undoubtedly will look this 
year to your post of the Legion to set an ex- 


ample in the observance of Memorial Day. 
What your post does, that will your community 
do. If your post does not partake to the utmost 
in any worthy civic observance of the day the 
community will feel, very likely, that the day 
is unworthy. And as years go on the commun- 
ity will more and more follow our example. 

Nobody expects America to go into mourn- 
ing on Memorial Day. But it is only fair to 
ask every good American to accept Memorial 
Day as a day of patriotic thought. It is only 
fair to ask that the sacrifices which have been 
made by the military branches of our Govern- 
ment be given this one annual tribute. It is 
only a minimum of what we might do. And it 
certainly is not too much for us to organize to 
insure that the graves of those men, wherever 
they may be, are properly decorated on this day 
of all days. While these tasks are under way 
America should be asked to bear in mind that 
Memorial Day is not an occasion for celebra- 
tion, but an occasion for honor. The duty ac- 
complished, we may then enjoy ourselves with 
on so much clearer for the accomplish- 
ment. 
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~ He Beat a Stacked Hand 


me on my foot.” 

Carl F. Behrends, secretary 
of “Argonne Post, Des Moines, lowa, 
said this. He said foot because he has 
only one; the other is somewhere in 
France. 

Behrends was adopted when he was 
three years old by a German family 
in a community that was predominant- 
ly German, and which continued vio- 
lentiy pro-German during the war. 
His views on the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania put him in bad grace with many 
folks in his home town, so he left and 
got a job as a farm hand near Olin, 
lowa, late in 1915. Realizing that war 
between this country and Germany was 
inevitable, he enlisted in the 30th In- 
fantry in April, 1916, and went to the 
border the following July. 

After the 30th Infantry was made 
a part of the Third Division he sailed 
for France, April 2, 1918, as a ser- 
geant in Company EF. He spent ninety 
days in the front lines and was in the 
second battle of the Marne, St. Mihiel 
and the Argonne. In the Marne en- 
gagement he led four men in a sur- 
prise attack on a German machine gun 
nest on Hill 204, near Chateau-Thierry. 
For this he was decorated with the 
Croix de Guerre. 

On October 3, 1918, in the Argonne, 
a high-explosive shell tore off his left 
foot. He gave himself first aid by 
applying a tourniquet and, with noth- 
ing but a little water for subsistence, 
lay for two days and three nights alone 
in the mud before he was found by a 
Red Cross man who was following the 
troops in a Ford car loaded with ciga- 
rettes and chocolates. Behrends was 
just beginning to lose consciousness 
when the Red Cross worker approached. 
He managed to move slightly, however, 
and this resulted in his rescue, for the 
man had thought him dead. 

Months of suffering followed. Gan- 
grene set in and for weeks all hope of 
saving his life was abandoned. He was 
operated on three times in France and 
twice in this country—once at the 
Rockefeller Hospital in New York and 
once at Fort Des Moines. Each time 
the injured leg was shortened, so that 
now it is off about halfway between 
his knee and his thigh. 

Discharged September 6, 1919, Beh- 
rends, desperately weak, did not care 


DISTING 


When the head of General Robert E. Lee, 
one of the figures in the stupendous Con- 
federate Monument being hewn in the side 
of Stone Mountain near Atlanta, Georgia, 
was unveiled, ARGONNE Post of Atlanta as- 
sumed complete charge of transporting to, 
looking after and of taking back home all 
of the old Confederate soldiers who attended 
the ceremony. The post was highly com- 
mended for this action by the Stone Moun- 
tain Confederate Monumental Association. 
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The first military funeral of Victory 
Post of Burlington, Oklahoma, was con- 
ducted recently when the remains of Ed- 
ward D. Smith, a Civil War veteran, were 
laid to rest. The post furnished the firing 
squad, color sergeants, color guard and 
bugler. As a token of appreciation, the 

















For two days Carl Behrends lay 
among the dead in the Argonne. 
Rescued providentially, he came 
back home with one leg gone and 
utterly hopeless. A Legion loan 
and a vocational training course 
gave him a new start in life 


UISHED 


post received a check from a member of the 
Smith family, which was accepted for its 
welfare fund. 


George Nix, of Blackwell, Oklahoma, who 
gave a lot to the Legion for the site of a 
new home, has again come forward with 
an offer to BLACKWELL Post. The veterans 
were experiencing difficulty in raising 
enough money to erect the home, so Mr. 
Nix agreed to provide funds to construct 
the front of the building if the Legion 
men would enlarge the basement to provide 
additional space for rental. 


F. A. Cogswell, the father of a member 
of Eppie Deuzeir Post of Leona, Kansas, 
since August, 1919, has written 2,000 let- 
ters and postcards and 200 magazine and 
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whether he lived or died. He returned 
to his home town but was received sv 
coldly that he left and became a wan- 
derer. Friends prevailed on him to 
take vocational training in accountancy 
and bookkeeping at Rock Island, Illi- 
nois, where he enrolled in March, 1921. 
There, he says, he took little interest 
in his work and spent his compensation 
money foolishly as fast as it came. He 
thought he could not live much longer 
and he decided to live fast while life 
lasted. 

Then there came into his life a young 
woman who is now his wife. It was love 
at first sight with Behrends. He 
wanted to get married right away. 
Let him tell this part of his story. 

“T had no use for the Legion in those 
days,” he said. “I listened to peo- 
ple who tried to make the suffering vet- 
eran believe his country was unappre- 
ciative. I was wild over the girl, but 
I didn’t have a thin dime. 

“Someone told me the Legion might 
help me get straightened out. I was 
ready to try anything, so I went to 
Davenport Post and talked to Mrs. M. 
Myrton Skelley, a gold star mother who 
was in a secretarial position there. To 
my surprise then and amazement now, 
she saw enough good in me to see that 
I was loaned one hundred dollars. My 
marriage followed immediately.” 

Behrends then took a real grip on 
himself, studied diligently and in Au- 
gust, 1922, was sent to the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of Des Moines 
for six months’ placement training. 
In four months he was put on the reg- 
ular pay-roll and held his position un- 
til February 25, 1924, when he became 
secretary of Argonne Post. Mrs. Beh- 
rends is one of the most active mem- 
bers of Argonne Post Auxiliary Unit. 

Today Carl F. Behrends is one of the 
most highly respected young men in 
Iowa. With his charming wife and ten- 
year-old stepdaughter, he lives in a 
comfortable home he expects some day 
to own. With membership in the Ex- 
Service Men’s club of Des Moines and 
a fraternal organization along with 
his Legion and 40 and 8 memberships, 
he is looked upon as a leader among 
his fellows and all the citizens. Only 
thirty years of age now, he has lived, 
felt and endured more than many men 
would in ten centuries, but he says he 
feels he has only started in life. 


SERVICE 


newspaper articles in support of Fedeva. 
adjusted compensation for veterans, pay- 
ing all of his own expenses. 


Four months after the 40 and 8 national 
convention in San Francisco, the 40 and 
8-ers of Minnesota received a surprise in 
the award of a silver loving cup by the 
San Francisco convention committee for 
having the best drilled contingent in the 
40 and 8 parade. 


The Auxiliary Unit of J. Burt Pratr 
Post of Virginia, Minnesota, is giving 
practical aid to the Moose Lake farm col- 
ony of disabled veterans. Eggs, produced 
on the men’s farms, will be sold at local 
retail stores in Virginia, under the direc- 
tion of the Auxiliary members. 
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Yanks got into the big battles, 

when the honor roll of the A. E. 

F. increased in leaps and bounds, 
but there are still a lot of our missing 
buddies’ folks who have had no definite 
information regarding the fate of their 
particular sons or brothers or hus- 
bands. Then and Nowers are asked to 
scan the following list carefully to see 
if they can furnish information about 
the death or burial of these deceased 
buddies: 


Pvt. WALTER (Happy ENGLISH) HoLLAND, Ha. 
Co., 18th Infantry, First Div., wounded in action 
July 19, 1918. Reported died from wounds, date 
and hospital not known. (Name not included 
in Honor Roll in History of the First Division.) 

Pvt. Jertat I. Sournwick, Co. C., 26th Engi- 
neers, reported died of pneumonia, Dec. 18, 1918, 
at Salziga, Germany. 

Pvr. Louis Green, Ambulance Co. 30, Fifth 
San. Train, died in a hospita: in France. 

Sct. FranK G. MANMILLER, Co. D, 309th In- 
fantry, 78th Div., killed Oct. 20, 1918, in Bois 
des Loges, near Grand-Pré, 

Pvr. ALVA ALLEN, Co. G, 18th Inf., First Div., 
reported missing in action Oct., 1918. (Honor 
roll in History of First Division shows this man 
killed in action.) 

Cart WILLIAMS, 82d Co., U. S. M. C., Second 
Div., reported killed in action June 6, 1918. 

Pvt. Harotp SCHOLLER, 5ist Co., Second Bn., 
Fifth Regt. Marines, reported killed in action 
Oct. 4, 1918, at Mont Blanc. 

Pvt. Henry J. JoHNson, Co. M, 16th Infan- 
try, First Div. (Reported in History of First 
Division as killed in action.) 


|: almost six years since the 


Legionnaire E. L, Geren writes from 
Bryan, Ohio, that he would like to 
locate the wife or mother of Pvt. W1L- 
LIAM J. Lyons, with whom he served 
in Company H, 348th Infantry, 87th 
Division, Private Lyons died October 
80, 1918, and Geren has a picture which 
would be of great interest to relatives. 


Wt does the gang think of this 
suggestion from Legionnaire Ed. 
M. Cobb of Charleston, West Virginia? 

“TI would be glad to have you put me 
in touch with any outfit or group of 
men planning a reunion or trip to 
France this coming early summer or 
midssummer, Thought possibly you 
might do this through your interesting 
column. I am an ex-member of 310th 
Field Hospital, 78th Division.” 

The line forms on the right. We’d 
like to join the party but will probably 
have to wait for the proposed Legion 
national convention in Paris in 1928. 
The Company Clerk will act as a clear- 
ing house for prospective back -to- 
France tourists. 


S you no doubt noticed several is- 
sues ago, the service songsters re- 
ported in force with the parody on 
“The Dark Town Strutters Ball.” Some 
few more came to hand after we pub- 
lished the parody. Legionnaire William 
Brown, ex-sergeant, Battery C, 21st 
Field Artillery, Fifth Division, now of 


By the Company Clerk 


Shawnee, Oklahoma, gives this entirely 
different version: 


T’ll be down to get you in an ambu- 
lance, captain, 

I'll be there with a helping hand, 

When the boys cross No Man’s Land, 

Sure I'll be there but I won’t be fight- 


ing. 
When the Germans throw the gas and 


shell, 
We went retreat, but we'll advance like 
é ’ 
Now I think I’m smelling gas, 
As the shells are falling fast, 
"Way down there where they play that 
shell hole rag. 


And here is still another version 
from John H. Uhles of Roff, Oklahoma: 


When the war is over and I get back 
home, 

You can bet your life I’ll never roam, 

Pll have a captain driving my limou- 


sine, 
Lieutenant colonel buying my gasoline. 
I'll have a major in the garden with a 
rake and hose, 
Old top sergeant a-pressing my clothes, 
An M. P. at my door, 
First and second looey scrubbing my 
floor, 
When the war is over and I get back 
home again. 


In sending in his “Shell Hole Rag” 
donation, Comrade Bliss asked for the 
words of “The last Long Mile.” Let’s 
go: 

Oh, it’s not the pack that you carry on 
your back, 

Nor the Springfield on your shoulder, 

Nor jn five-inch crust A khaki-colored 

ust, 

That makes you feel your limbs are 
growing older, 

And it’s not the hike on the hard turn- 
pike, 

That wipes away your smile, 

Nor the socks of sister's that raise the 
blooming blisters, 

It’s the last, long mile. 


An ex-pill roller of the post hospital 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, during 
the training days of the old 7th and 
8ist Engineers there sends in the 
chorus of an Engineer song. He writes 
that he’s forgotten the verse. Here’s 
the chorus (obviously to the tune of 
“A Son of a Gun for Beer”): 


Oh! he’s a helluva, helluva, helluva, 
helluva Army Engineer, 

A rollicking rake, from (name of State) 
and nothing does he fear. 

The corporal and the sergeant and the 
captain give him hell, 

But it’s all in the helluva, helluva life 
of an Army Engineer. 


“GEEAKING of war day photo- 
\) graphs,” writes Frank L. Irwin, 
former major, Infantry, Advance Sec- 





tion, S. O. S., A. E. F., and now post- 
master at Terrell, Texas, “I was in 
charge of nine Cadillacs being delivered 
from Neufchateau (Vosges) to the 
C. G., Army of Occupation, Coblentz, 
Germany. Stopping at Wittlich, Ger- 
many, several of the men expressed a 
desire to have a photograph made of 
the convoy. I received these photo- 
graphs after my return to the States. 
While I have the names of all of the 
people in the party, including two Red 
Cross nurses en route to Cologne, I 
haven’t the addresses. If any of the 
party would like a copy of the photo- 
graph, without cost, I will gladly send 
them.” 


E’RE afraid that Legionette 

Evelyn M. Beitz of Buffalo, New 
York, will think we have forgotten her 
request for the poem, “One of the Boys 
Who Went,” made in these columns in 
the February 8th issue. Haven’t had 
room for it until now. Credit goes 
to Legionnaires Jane Glasgow, Sherrill, 
N. Y.; Charles Arthur, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; R. P. Flagel, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; James S. Mungo, Pawtucket, R. 
I:; A. Malone, Gloucester, N.J.; Marian 
E. Greenlaw, Titusville, Pa.; Dorothy 
Dexter, Chicago; V. Sabin, Union City, 
Tenn.; V. S. H., Kingston, N. Y.; and 
Warren H. Perrigo of Arlington, Wash., 
for sending in the words. The poem, 
which seems also to bear the title, 
“Grannie’s Laddie,” is credited to Sir 
Harry Lauder, the Scotch comedian, 
who lost a son in the British forces 
during the war, and some of the con- 
tributors advise that they copied the 
cate from a phonograph record made 
by Lauder. Because of the great length 
of the poem we are reprinting only that 
part which is generally quoted: 
See here, mate, 
Don’t you figure it’s great 
To think when the war is over 
And we're through with the mud, 
And the spilling of blood, 


And we're shipped back again to old : 


Dover; 
When they’ve paid us our tin 
And we've blown the lot in 
And our very last penny is spent, 
We'll still have a thought— 
If that’s all we’ve got— 
I’m one of the boys who went. 


And perhaps later on, 

When your wild days are gone, 

And you’re settling down for life, 

You've a girl in your eye 

You'll ask by and by 

To share it with you as your wife; 

And when a few years have flown 

And you've got chicks of your own 

And yow’re happy and snug and con- 
tent, 

It will make your heart glad, 

When they boast of their dad— 


“My dad was one of the boys who 


went.” 
Ts Army, Navy and Marine Corps 


had a gang of unofficial photogra- . 


phers during the World War, to judge 
from the bunch of snapshots which have 
been sent to the Company Clerk. Just 
a suggestion. Be sure to give a full 
account of the pictures you send in— 
place, date, outfit, and other identifying 


data. Also pick out those of your pic- | 


tures that show a particular incident 


and let us have the story. Snapshots | 


of individuals or of groups won’t have 


a very wide appeal. The prints will , 


be returned after use, if requested. 
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Unofficial Snaps of War Days 





Who said cameras were 
verboten in the service? 
Private cameras. were 
often mysteriously added 
to Equipment C. Here 
are a few of the hun- 
dreds of snapshots which 
Then-and-Nowers have 
sent to the Company 
Clerk. More pictures 
will be placed on exhi- 
bition from time to time. 
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Legionnaire A. E. Knight of Greenwich, Connecticut, who 
served with the First Field Survey Battalion of the British 
Army, snapped this picture of the tracks of the Valenci- 
ennes-Mons railroad gracefully draped over the roof of a 
French homestead. The enemy shells which tore out the 
end of the house turned a practical railroad track into a 


roller-coaster 

















Here we have a view of the station and yards at 
Aerzeele, Belgium, taken by W. A. Reid of 
Lebanon, Ohio, while sergeant-major of the 
147th Infantry, 37th Division. The shells which 
fell here were not for the good of the (railroad) 
service. Wonder by what freak the top of the 
telegraph pole managed to maintain its crazy angle? 















































General Pershing and Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Hunter Liggett (center figures of 
group) caught in an informal pose by 

Dr. C. Edward Barnett of Belleville, 
Illinois, ex-sergeant, Signal Corps, at 
the First Army Horse Show at Bar-sur- 
Aube, France. Wonder if the general 
bawled out the sarge for having a 

camera in defiance of orders? 





Mademoiselle from old Lefonds poses 
with her petite maman and a bunch of 
poilus with whom the men of the 167th 
Infantry, 42d Division, trained. Earl 
L. Wildes of the Second Battalion of 
the 167th, now of Jackson, Mississippi, 
snapped this in Lefonds in January, 
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THE PIONEER POST REMEMBERS.—In observance of the fifth anni- 

versary of its founding, George Washington Post of Washington, D. C., the 

first Legion post organized, recently dedicated a bronze memorial tablet in 
honor of its members who have died 


Louisville and Houston Seek 
Legion’s 1925 Convention 


OUISVILLE, Kentucky, and Houston, 
_4 Texas, are the first cities to announce 
bids for the 1925 national convention of 
The American Legion. The effort to bring 
the 1925 convention to Louisville is to be 
promoted on Derby Day, May 17th, when 
National Executive Committeemen of the 
Legion on their way to attend the meeting 
of the National Executive Committee at 
Indianapolis on May 19th and 20th will be 
entertained by Jefferson Post of Louisville. 
The Jockey Club and other organizations 
are co-operating with Jefferson Post in the 
campaign to bring the seventh annual con- 
vention to Louisville. The Houston Cham- 
ber of Commerce is supporting Houston 
Legionnaires in their effort to secure the 
convention. 


California Legion Helps Drop 
Land Colonization Plan 


N appropriation of ten million dollars 
d which the State of California made 
for purchases of farms for veterans has 
been virtually used up. More than four 
hundred homes and thirty farms, costing 
three million dollars, have been bought 
for veterans resident in the State, and 
twelve hundred home and farm applications 
have been approved by the Veteran Wel- 
fare Board, which administers the law. A 
land colonization feature of the Farm-Aid 
law has been abandoned after conference 
between Legionnaires and the Welfare 
Board, because of the great expense in- 
volved in carrying it out. 


’ T=E AMERICAN LEGION WERBBLY 





Legion Issues Call for 
Americanism Meeting 


COALITION of all patriotic forces in 
i the United States to counteract the 
agencies of revolutionary radicalism has 
been proposed by Garland W. Powell, 
chairman of the Legion’s National Ameri- 
canism Commission. Mr. Powell has issued 
a call for an All-Americanism conference 
to be held in Washington May 15th, 16th 
and 17th, and has invited all national 
civic and patriotic organizations to send 
representatives. Invitations have also 
been sent to the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps, the Department of Labor, the 
United States Bureau of Education and 
other branches of the Government which 
have relations with the foreign-born in 
this country. 


Florida Post Establishes 
Public Kindergarten 


ALM BEACH POST of The American 

Legion realized more than a year ago 
that a kindergarten was needed in West 
Palm Beach. But the county could not 
finance one. So the post did the financing. 
It presented the Legion motion picture, 
“The Man Without a Country” and raised 
nearly $600. With that sum and with the 
co-operation of School Superintendent W. 
H. Gordon, a teacher and assistant were 
hired, supplies were ordered and the school 
was set up in a public school building 
Money for the continuation of the school 
was made possible through the post’s week- 
ly boxing matches, which have brought an 
annual profit of from $2,500 to $3,000. The 
school has 90 pupils. 

It may be a year, or it may be five be- 
fore the county can afford to maintain the 
kindergarten, but the Legion post has 
pledged itself to keep it running. 

















A FAIR HALF DOZEN.—The first robin and the first dandelion found in 

Washington, Kansas, these other harbingers of spring, the six girls shown 

here. They’plan to surpass the record they made last spring when they sold 
$50 worth of poppies for George Wood Post and Auxiliary Unit 
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Chicago Post Sponsors School 
Patriotic Meetings 


DVERTISING MEN’S POST of Chi- 

cago, with more than 430 members, 
is very much a part of the business world 
of the second largest city in the United 
‘tates. Each Monday the post has a 
lincheon at the Hotel Sherman, which for 
size and interest compares with the noon- 
day luncheons of the Advertising Council 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
the Rotary Club and the Kiwanis Club. 
And like every other active post, of course, 
the Ad Men’s outfit gives entertainments 
and dances. 

But this Chicago post, feeling that duty 
calls for more than benefits and pleasures 
for its own members, is also conducting 
Americanization programs in Chicago 
schools. These programs are founded upon 
the principle that example is better than 
precept. School children may read in their 
history text-books of the great epochs of 
their country’s history in which their fore- 
fathers were called upon to fight for ideals. 
But—so the post has reasoned—how much 
more impressive is the tale of this coun- 
try’s wars told by men, young and old, 
w 9 have worn their country’s uniform. 
So Advertising Men’s Post arranges to 
have Civil War veterans and Spanish-Amer- 
ican War veterans as speakers at the exer- 
cises in the schools. These speakers tell 
about the Americanism of Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln, and they tell why 
each war was fought and what resulted 
from it. The speeches are not jingoistic, 
flag-waving discourses, but kindly, inform- 
ative lectures on American traditions and 
principles. 

At the first program held in Gladstone 
School, 800 children heard speakers rep- 
resenting the U. S. Grant Post of the G. 
A. R. and McKinley Camp of the United 
Spanish-American War Veterans as well 
as the Legion post. 
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Civil War and Spanish-American War veterans joined Legionnaires of 
Advertising Men’s Post of Chicago to speak at this patriotic meeting 
attended by eight hundred children of Gladstone School 


Idaho Post Gives Dinner to 
Hundred Newsboys 
Ors hundred youngsters were treated 


to a real feast and a wonderful en- 
tertainment at the third annual banquet 
which John Regan Post of Boise, Idaho, 
gave to the newsboys of that city. There 
was a Legionnaire or other adult at the 
side of each boy to see that he was not 
overlooked in the little matter of chow, 
and after speeches by prominent citizens 
and a concert by a 40 and 8 band, the 
boys saw boxing and wrestling matches. 

















This is the $30,000 clubhouse that Long Branch (New Jersey) Post obtained 
by making the townspeople understand the Legion was needed by the com- 
munity—and then going to work to prove it 


Whole Town Helps to Put New 
Jersey Post in Own Home 
66 OILED down, however, our campaign 

B was this: We convinced the com- 
munity that our clubhouse proposition was 
desirable, and the rest was a matter of 
hard work.” 

In this fashion does the adjutant of Long 
Branch (New Jersey) Post sum up the cam- 
paign that gave the post a $30,000 cl ub- 
house. The post trusted to its own judg- 
ment as to the kind of clubhouse it wanted 
It picked the house and location, paid a 
small deposit and then outlined its plans 
to raise money. 

A representative group of Long Branch 
residents was called together. They were 
sold the Legion clubhouse idea, sold so se- 
curely that all of them immediately went 
out and began working for the Legion to 
obtain the money. The banks were inter- 
ested, a citizens’ committee named, and the 
town circularlized by letter. Publicity in 
the newspapers, window cards, personal 
solicitation—every possible idea added im- 
petus to the drive. 

A $100 club came into existence through 
the efforts of a local philanthropist. This 
club solicited subscriptions in hundred do!- 
lar amounts only and its members were all 
townspeople. The smaller amounts Le- 
gionnaires went after. Virtually all local 
civic and social organizations chipped in 
their bit. The Women’s Club held a card 
party; so did the Legion Auxiliary and 
the Girl’s Community Club—which now oc- 
cupies a room in the new home. A local 
theater gave a benefit performance. Along 
toward the end, when things looked rosy, 
Legionnaires started a tag day which 
netted $3,000. Sport events brought in 
more shekels. 

The post gave two dinners and held two 
public meetings at the beginning of the 
drive and then, as the post adjutant said, 
it was a case of using simple ideas such as 
those outlined, and putting them over with 
much elbow grease. The buddies supplied 
plenty of elbow grease. 

Besides a clubhouse, the new building is 
@ community center and a war memorial. 
Field pieces and a flagstaff will be added 
and later a dedicatory tablet bearing the 
names of the town’s war dead. 
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SOUTH BEND POST DID IT.—The clubhouse of South Bend (Indiana) 
Post was paid for by friends of the Legion and individual members’ gener- 


osity, and furnished by citizens who wanted to help the post. 


A canteen and 


a room for the Auxiliary are included 


National Executive Committee to Take Up 
Proposed Wilson Memorial Next Week 


NE of the most important questions 

to be taken up by the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee when it meets at Na- 
tional Headquarters in Indianapolis May 
19th and 20th will be the proposal that 
The American Legion erect a memorial in 
Washington for the late Woodrow Wilson, 
wartime President and commander-in-chief 
of the millions of men who served in this 
country’s fighting forces during the World 
War. The proposal originated in the De- 
partment of Tennessee, and it has the sup- 
port of other departments which have for- 
mally considered it. 

Many other questions will come before 
the executive committee for decision at 
the meeting in May. Among these is the 
advisability of lending Legion support to 
the project of bringing to the United 
States the Pantheon de la Guerre. Prac- 
tically every American soldier fortunate 
enough to visit Paris during 1919 saw this 
great painting, forty-five feet high and 
covering the inner wall of a large circular 
building. Six thousand faces are to be 
seen on the canvas, including the wartime 
leaders of all the countries on the Allied 
side. The painting was executed by fifty 
artists under the direction of Pierre Car- 
rier-Belleuse and August Francois Gorguet. 
The owner of the painting has prepared a 
proposal which he will submit to the Le- 
gion committee. He wishes to bring it to 
America immediately because Paris build- 
ing regulations require that temporary 
structures of the kind in which the paint- 
ing is exhibited may not remain standing 
more than five years. 

The executive committee will also con- 
sider a request that the Legion support a 
movement for the erection of a monument 
at St. Nazaire commemorating the landing 
of the first fighting forces of the A.E.F. 


in June, 1917. Another subject to be taken 
up is a plan to send throughout the United 
States under Legion auspices traveling ex- 
hibits of World War relics. These ex- 
hibits, which might later be used as the 
nucleus for the Legion’s national museum 
at Indianapolis, would be shown without 
charge, voluntary contributions to be ac- 
cepted to meet expenses. 

Among the important standing commit- 
tees which will report to the executive com- 
mittee at this meeting will be those on life 
membership, creation of a mutual aid and 
benefit division in the Legion, trophies and 
awards, and the conduct of national con- 
ventions. 


Bay State Distributes Text of 
Service Men’s Laws 


N the seven years that have elapsed 

since the United States entered the 
World War each State has enacted dozens 
of statutes directly affecting World War 
service men. Because these measures are 
scattered through bulky volumes of legis- 
lative enactments, Legion officials in most 
States have been obliged to make extensive 
researches to familiarize themselves with 
service men’s legislation, and difficulty has 
been experienced in making the provisions 
of the laws generally known to all service 
men. The Massachusetts department of 
the Legion, however, through the provisions 
of a state law authorizing publication by 
the State of the proceedings of the annual 
conventions ‘of the department, has been 
able to supply the text of all Massachusetts 
legislation affecting World War service to 
all posts in the State. An 89-page booklet 
containing all these laws has been com- 
piled by Department Vice-Commander Leo 
M. Harlow. 
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Warning Against Fake Solicitors 
For Convention Fund Issued 


OYAL A. STONE, chairman of the 
general committee in charge of the 
Sixth National Convention of The Amer- 
ican Legion, to be held in September ‘a 
St. Paul, has issued a warning agair . 
fake solicitors for the convention fund. 
“The whole Northwest,” he says, “should 
be on guard against unauthorized persons 
who claim to be soliciting any sort of as- 
sistance, by means of advertising schemes 
or otherwise, on behalf or in the interest 
of the National Convention of The Amer- 
ican Legion, which will be held in St. Paul 
during the week of September 15th, next. 
“Neither the Legion nor the St. Paul 
general committee on arrangements will 
authorize any solicitation of any kind for 
any purpose outside of St. Paul. The 
funds necessary to entertain the conven- 
tion, even though aggregating a very large 
amount, will be raised in St. Paul through 
channels so authorized and selected that 
there will be no doubt about credentials.” 


Permanent Crosses Will Mark 
Graves of Overseas Dead 


HEN the question of placing per- 

manent markers at the graves of 
the dead in American cemeteries overseas 
arose, the Quartermaster General favored 
replacing the familiar temporary wooden 
crosses with the regulation headstones 
furnished for the graves of veterans. This 
decision was immediately contested by The 
American Legion, the Gold Star Fathers, 
the Gold Star Mothers and other organi- 
zations. The Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, established by Congress to supervise 
the erection of memorials in Europe, sup- 
ported this protest. 

Assurance that the existing crosses will 
be retained in permanent form, either in 
bronze painted white or in some other dur- 
able material, is now given through an 
amendment to the deficiency appropriation 
bill recently passed by the Senate. The 
amendment, offered by Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania, an ex-service man, specifies 
that no portion of the appropriation for 
the purpose of marking overseas graves 
shall be spent except for markers, “which 
shall be of the same general form and de- 
sign and having the same general effect 
as the existing wooden markers.” 


Shoot-Two-Bits Campaign 
Nets Many Members 


HE issue of the Weekly containing the 
first “Shoot-two-bits” coupon in the 
Legion’s national membership campaign has 
been in National Headquarters of the Le- 
gion in Indianapolis, Indiana, just three 
minutes when Glenn D. Crawford, Assistant 
National Treasurer of the Legion, dug 
down into his trousers for his two bits and 
personally delivered it with the coupon to 
Frank E. Samuel, Director of the Organi- 
zation and Membership Division. On the 
coupon was the name of Dr. Don C. Miller, 
a service man who wasn’t in the Legion. 
Mr. Samuel sent out the envelope of mem- 
bership material with the invitation from 
National Commander John R. Quinn to 
Dr. Miller to join up and the return mail 
brought the doctor’s application for mem- 
bership. 

Since the absent treatment plan of get- 
ting members was first announced in the 
March 14th issue of the Weekly, coupons 
and two-bit pieces have been arriving at 
the rate of more than a thousand a week. 
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Payment is made for material for this department 
Address 627 West 43d St., New York City 


accompanied by stamped envelope. 
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Taking No Chances 


Click: “I never knew such a fussy 
man.” 

Clack: “What’s he done now?” 

Click: “He sold his plot in the cemetery 


because they buried a man who died of a 
contagious disease too near it.” 


Sounds Suspicious 


Little Ethel: “Mother, isn’t environ- 
ment something we have around us?” 


Mrs. Kriss: “Yes, dear. Why do you 
ask?” 
L. E.: “Because I heard father say that 


he had seen a dancer who was outside of 
her environment.” 


Strong-Arm Method 


Wifie: “Oh, my! The burglar is coming 
upstairs! What shall we do?” 
Hubby: “You pretend to him that you 


think it’s me trying to slip in, dear.” 


Read It an’ Weep 


[From the Middleboro (Mass.) Gazette] 
“Miss H———— W-————- entertained the 
S.0O.L. young ladies and the C.C. young 
men’s Sunday School classes at her home 
last Monday evening. Carefully planned 


games had been prepared which caused 
much deep thinking on the part of the play- 
ers.” 
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Too Much Competition 


“Why did the management of the amuse- 
ment resort discharge that handsome life 
guard?” 

“Well,‘as many as five girls started 
drowning at once, and if they hadn’t known 
how to swim three of ‘em would have 
drowned.” 


A Real Grudge 


Newspaper Man: “You're sure this 
scrap between the Battling Kid and Knock- 
out Bangs is a real grudge fight?” 

Promoter: “Yup—Bangs’s wife divorced 
him and married the Kid.” 

“Oh, Knockout intends to take it out on 
the Kid?” 

“Naw—Knockout will try to defend him- 
self.” 


Or the Cootie and Buddy 
“Do you think that two can live as 
cheaply as one?” 
“Only two. The whale and the barnacle.” 





Too Good 


“No man can kiss my daughter 
and get away with it!” stormed her 
father. 

“But I’m not trying to get away,’ 
protested her suitor. “I came back 
for more.” 


, 


Speaking of Needed Inventions 
For the Next War 

Armor-plated pants. 

Non-explodable duds. 

New slum recipes? 

Thirds, fourths and fifths. 

Mute top kicks. (Mute, not dumb 
—they’ve all that.) 

Canned willie that ain’t canned 
and ain’t willie. 

Home broadcasting for buddes 
unavoidably detained in shell*holes. 
(Not including Willie Warthog and 
Polly Polecat stories, weather re- 
ports from WEAK contradicting 
those from QUOP, Acrobatics by 
Correspondence, or Miss Geronimo 
Weasel on “The Economics of Tat- 
ting.’’) 

Supreme Court decisions before- 
hand on which branch of thé serv- 
ice is the candy and who’s gonna 
win the war. 

Passes for Paris. (Historians errone- 
ously report there were such during the 
last party.) 

—Ray W. Frohman. 


Shredded Statistics 


Snookie: “Why so pale and nervous, 
precious ?” 
Ookums: “I’ve been digesting accident 


figures, and darned if I can figure out why 
they call it wreckless driving.” 


Stopped 


Leaning over in a confiding manner, 
Mildred whispered to her friend: 

“Do you know Harry was wearing my 
picture over his heart in France and it 
stopped a bullet?” 

“Yes?” said her friend, surveying her. 
“I’m not at all surprised.” 


Outgeneraled 


“That city feller gets me all balled up 
playin’ checkers,” observed old Sid Tolliver 
of Tingletown. “He don’t think long 
enough before movin’ ter move where he’d 
move if he thought as long as I think.” 


Scandal Spreads 


Mrs. Jones: “I hear you have a new 
baby at your house.” 

Willie (disgustedly) : 
It’s all over town.” 


Speed 
Attorney: “And where were you when 
the first shot was fired?” 
Witness: “Almost out of earshot.” 


“Gosh a’mighty! 




















LABOR SAVING 


“How did you manage to get the weeds down 
so well in your garden?” 
“I blindfolded the neighbor’s hens and they 
— out as many weeds as they did vege- 
tables.” 


Recognized 
Pedestrian-in-a-Hurry: “Five dollars ex- 
tra if you'll get me to the railroad station 
in ten minutes!” 
Taxi Driver: “Yes, sir. 
cialty of criminal cases.” 


I make a spe- 


Yes, Yes, Which Way? 

ScENE: City Room of the Daily Blah. 

Time: The night of the big fight. 

Telephone rings for the 193d time. 

Hard-boiled Reporter (looking up threat- 
eningly from his typewriter, where the la- 
test divorce mess is in process of concoc- 
tion: “Wherenhell’s that office kid? Hello. 
HetLo! Yah, this is the Blah. Who won 
the fight? Firpsey got the decision at the 
end of the fifteenth. No, not Dempo, 
Firpsey!” 

Sweet Young Voice (at the other end of 
the wire, fortunately for her): “Oh, and 
what was the decision?” 


Mary 
Mary had a limousine; 
She rode it everywhere. 
It cost a lot for gasoline, 
But, oh, boy! She Got There. 


Flashy 
First Lightning Bug: “Bill Firefly got 
run in last night.” 
Second Lightning Bug: “Was he full of 
shine?” 
First: “No. The cop got him for not 
having his tail light burning.” 





Incredible 
He: 
husking bee?” 


any bee can do it.” 


Ah, Yes 
Newsboy: “Paper, mister?” 
Professor: “Why, yes, 
it is. So it is. 
Good day.” 


Appearances 
(after turning dial of 
arousing householder): 


Burglar 
radio and 


Cheerful Roommate 

“Oh, William!” gasped Mrs. 

gaine. “I’ve picked up the most 

wonderful antique! The clerk guar- 

anteed it to be the bed Queen Eliza- 

beth died in! I'll put it in your 
room, dear.” 


“Great Scott!” bellowed her hus- - 


band in alarm. “Have they removed 


the body?” 


Too Much for Him 


Smith: “How do you,destroy the 
evidence around your place?” 
Jones: “I keep a goat and he eats all 
the empty bottles.” 


“Good idea, but don’t they disagree with — 


him ?” 
“No, but he was terribly sick the other 
day. I left a little in one of the bottles 


by mistake.” 
The Gob 


Wuat Any Wartime Gos WILL TELL You 

About the time he bawled the captain out. 

What the life on the sea is like and how he 
never got seasick. 

The different times that he jumped ship 
and got away with it. 

What he told the second looey who called 
him on his own ship. 

How he got by the M.P.’s. 

How he used to steal chow from the of- 
ficers galley. 

The number of times that his officers asked 
him to stay in the Navy. 

About that little blonde who was crazy 
about him in New York. 

Who won the war. 

About that time he licked two Marines. 

About the time hé went AWOL and stayed 
six days. 

How he got by. 

Wuat TO BELIEVE 


Frank C. Adams, Jr. 


None of it. 


Famous Lines 
Clothes—; bread—; telephone—; hook, 
— and sinker; —otype; “Do you know? 
You’re the first girl I ever loved!” 


“Did you ever see a corn- : 


She: “No, and I don’t believe 


y I believe ; 
Curious, isn’t it? - 


“Hell, I thought that was a safe!” 


Bar- = 
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With Privilege of Stopover 


‘it’s agreed that we flush this cover 
Marion talks about—this fishing camp 
of Hornaday’s? » 

“Yes,” said Barbara. “I—think so. 
You see—Mr. Hornaday doesn’t know 
we’ve found out anything about that. 
Scarcely anyone knows he even has 
such a place. And you know what 
Marion said—that you couldn’t find the 
road to it unless you knew it was there. 
He’s just filled in between the tracks of 
his old logging railway and covered the 
pose thing to make a sort of motor 


roel nodded. 


“| T’S the only bet we’ve got,” he said. 
“And—ever play bridge? Man 
who taught me told me once that he had 
only one real rule—and that was, if 
some card seemed to be in a particular 
hand to give him the trick he needed 
he always played as if it were—and 
nine times out of ten it was! It works, 
too—at least, you can’t lose anything 
by playing that way.” 

He frowned, and turned to Barbara. 

“IT wish you’d stay here and let the 
three of us tackle this—” he said. 

“So do I, Bab,” said Wayne quickly, 
real anxiety in his voice. “We can’t 
tell what we'll be running up against—” 

“Nothing doing,” she said. “Isn’t 
that all the more reason for me to go? 
Why should you two take all the risk?” 

She smiled affectionately at both. 

“You haven’t a chance to make me 
stay out of it,” she said. “I’ve made 
trouble enough—I’ m certainly going to 
try to have a hand in straightening it 
out. Besides—I’d go mad waiting.” 

They weren’t convinced, but they 
both knew enough not to prolong the 
argument, and their eyes met as they 
surrendered. 

“All right,” said Bill. “Listen, 
though—I want about an hour to my- 
self before we start, and no questions 
asked—please! I’d just as soon neither 
of you knew certain things in case you 
have to answer questions later. We've 
got lots of time—the later we get to 
this place, while it’s still dark, the 
better.” 

“Where are you going, Bill?” asked 
Barbara. 

“Back to town,” said Bill. “That’s 
the only question T’ll answer, though. 
be est Chuck to drive me in—but not 

ac 

He found Chuck with some difficulty; 
confided to him a little more than to 
the others. 

“Good hunch,” said Chuck approv- 
ingly. “Sure I know where you can 
get a motorcycle.” 

He made good his word, too, and 
thereafter Bill came as near to being 
a disembodied spirit moving in a sort 
of fourth dimension as is possible upon 
this sphere. He abolished time and 
space for his own ends; his was a 
sweet machine, and he flattered him- 
self that he had learned in France 
things about its possibilities no motor- 
cycle cop had even so much as dreamed. 


of. 

Shadows it seemed to him did from 
time to time pursue him, but they only 
amused him. He was all about the 


(Continued from page 5) 


town. He visited the Governor’s house, 
but none knew of his being there. He 
saw Galloway. And he had acquired 
by the time he was ready to rejoin the 
expedition not only certain information 
but bulging pockets, and a deep content. 

His hour had stretched itself to two 
before he was with Barbara and Wayne 
again, and they received him coldly. 
But his spirits were too high to let him 
care. He even agreed to let Wayne 
drive. 

“He knows the way,” 
“You sit back here with me. 

It was a very pretty piece of driving 
that Wayne did, for their way was not 
the way a road map would have shown, 
but one tortuous beyond belief, consum- 
ing sixty miles, perhaps, for a trip that 
might have shown only twenty upon the 
odometer. But upon Bill it was lost, 
somehow. Possibly the substitution of 
passivity for the glorious exhilaration 
of his recent flight had something to 
do with it; he was conscious at any rate 
of a curious and growing depression. 

All at once this seemed a silly sort 
of throw, this one they were making. 
Risky, too—risky for Barbara. Hang 
Wayne, anyway. He showed no spunk 
with Barbara. He was willing to bet 
that if he, Bill, were engaged to her 
she’d obey orders! Wayne was start- 
ing off on the wrong foot with her. 
He knew. He’d seen enough of her to 
know that. 

Of course there’d been no official in- 
timation, as it were, of an engagement, 
but you could put two and two together. 


said Barbara. 


” 


ND that took him into a curious sort 
of bypath of thought. Marry—he 
couldn’t marry! Couldn’t keep a wife. 
Fine thing to have to admit at his age, 
that was! Twenty-seven—and what did 
his twenty-seven years amount to? The 
only job he’d ever held more than six 
months had been his war job—and he’d 
had no choice about that. 

This very business he was in now— 
it wasn’t any affair of his, really. He 
was playing it low down on his brother 
by being in it at all, he supposed. He 
was going to see it through, of course, 
now—for Barbara’s sake if for no other 
reason. But anyone except a half-wit 
would have stayed out of it in the be- 
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ginning. What he ought to do was to 
settle down to something—anything!— 
and stick to it until he got a foothold. 
Be content to sing small for a while 
until he got established. But would he? 
He laughed rather bitterly at the idea. 
And Barbara must have heard him, and 
in some measure have understood, for 
she moved over beside him in the roomy 
back seat of the car, and her hand 
slipped down to clasp his. 

“What’s the matter, Bill?” she said. 

He tried to tell her. And she did 
seem to understand. 

“IT know,” she said. “But, Bill— 
You’re all wrong about your- 
self. You—I’m saving up a lot of 
things about yourself to tell you later, 
when we're through with all this mess. 
You’ve been—well, I can’t talk about 
it now, and that’s all there is to it. 
But you just wait! And Dad’s going 
to have a few things to say, too, when 
he gets a chance.” 


OOK here!” Bill said hotly, with- 
drawing his hand. “If you 
think—” 

But very firmly she possessed herself 
of his hand again, and laughed softly 
in his ear. 

“Don’t be silly!” she said. “I didn’t 
mean anything like that at all, and you 
ought to have sense enough to know it! 
But I'll tell you what I do mean—and 
what I do think. This—oh, all this 
mess—it’s been a jolt for all of us. 

“How do you suppose I felt when I 
heard Marion Hornaday tell me about 
herself and Dad—how he’d have mar- 
ried her and found some happiness, ex- 
cept for my being such a little pig? 
Oh, Bill—and I’ve been thinking what 
a swell girl I was taking care of Dad 
—when all he wanted was— And that 
ghastly, tragic marriage of hers—all 
my fault—” 

“That’s idiotic!” said Bill. “People 
can’t make someone else respansible for 
their lives that way. If they wanted 
to get married they ought to have done 
it, and if you hadn’t liked it they ought 
to have let you lump it.” 

“Oh, that’s easy to see now, isn’t 
it? Of course they ought—but they 
didn’t. And it was my fault, too, even 
if I didn’t know what was happening. 
I was a conceited little fool. And still 
—you don’t think about your father 
that way, do you, Bill? 

“TI didn’t, Heaven knows! I always 
thought of him as old. I don’t think I 
ever realized at all, until I heard her 
talking about it, that he’d been young 
—that he still was young, really. My 
mother—I don’t remember her at all— 
not one bit. She died soon after I was 
born, you see—she wasn’t married to 
my father more than three years alto- 
gether before she died. Of course he 
fell in love with someone else! And 

oor Marion—to think of the way her 
fite’s been smashed! I’m crazy about 
her, too—we’d have had a perfectly 
heavenly time together. 

“T don’t know, Bill—it seems to me 
we’ve just sort of been thrown together, 
the three of us—you and I and Dad. 
You talk about your life being mean- 
ingless—how about mine? You thought 
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so, too, at first—oh, I know you did! I 
saw the way you looked at me on the 
train—and afterward—after I’d been 
so horrid to you—” 

He laughed at that. Insensibly, he 
was yielding to her spell; his black 
mood was passing. 

“After you thought I’d tried to flirt 
with you—!” he said. 

“T never thought that!” she said, and 
then bit her lips and looked at him, her 
eyes full of mischief. But in the dark- 
ness he couldn’t see her eyes, of course. 

“But you said—why—at that infernal 
hotel in Chicago—” 

“Don’t you ever forget anything, Bill 
Patterson? And—didn’t it ever occur 
to you that perhaps— perhaps I was 
furious because you hadn’t been inter- 
ested in me? Did you ever know a girl 
who really was angry because a young 
man thought she was attractive?” 

“TI pass!” he said. 

“You are dumb—sometimes!” she 
said. “Never mind, though — maybe 
that’s one reason I like you. I do, you 
know—really.” 

“That’s good, too,” he said, dully. 
“But I don’t get you, Bab—I’m hanged 
if I do—” 

“You will—when I get ready to have 
you!” she said, mockingly. “And that'll 
be time enough, too! Heavens—what’s 
Jerry doing now?” 

For the car had suddenly begun 
to bounce about alarmingly. Wayne 
turned with a laugh. 

“Just camouflage,” he said. “This 
used to be a road—two summers ago. 
It seems to have forgotten it, but I 
guess we can get through all right. You 
see—if brother Garvin posted any sen- 
tries we want to get past them if we 
can and leave them looking for us.” 

The car was just moving now. 

“Right,” said Bill. “And if they’ve 
actually got the Governor at this place 
we’re headed for it’s a safe bet they’ll 
watch the road—just on the chance that 
we’d hear about it. Hornaday can’t 
take any chances at all now—time’s 
getting too short.” 

“Where are we—have you any idea, 
Jerry?” asked Barbara. “I’m abso- 
lutely lost—don’t even know which 
way’s north—” 

“Here’s the way I figure it,” said 
Jerry. “We’re on the edge of the State 
park—it was because the State took 
over this tract for a park that the log- 
ging Hornaday had started around here 
was stopped. His place cuts into the 
big park like a sort of V, with the nar- 
row end coming out about two miles 
from the big Rainier Trail—the old 
Northern Highway. This road we’re 
on is parallel to that—it’s the road that 
was built years ago to haul stuff in for 
the railway. It dies altogether about 
a mile from here—and that’s on the 
edge of Hornaday’s land, and about 
half a mile from his private road.” 

“I get you—good!” said Bill. “If 
he’s got a sentry line out along the 
Rainier Trail we ought to be inside it?” 

“Sure—that’s my dope. I’m figuring 
on leaving the car and finishing the 
trip on foot. It’s about four miles in, 
if I’m right. But we might as well send 
him word that we’re coming as take 
the car over his road—I wouldn’t dare 
drive without lights, for one thing— 
Marion said it was only about ten feet 
wide in some places.” 

r “T’d thought of that, too,” said Bill. 
“Sure you can make it, Bab? It may 
be rough going.” 

“I can try—and I will,” she said 
quietly. 

They went on slowly for a few min- 
utes more. Then Wayne stopped the car, 
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Let the children 
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Beeman’ 
they want— 
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and the next moment, as he switched 
out the lights and the engine’s hum 
died away into silence, Barbara’s grasp 
on Bill’searm became tense. 

“I am scared!” she whispered. “Bill 
—isn’t it ghostly?” 

They were in a great evergreen forest. 
Spruce and pine were all about them; 
there was a steady drip from the great, 
old trees; the wind whispered above 
them and moaned as it sang among the 
distant tree tops. Under their feet, as 
they stepped out, was not real dirt, but 
a sort of soft loam, and there was the 
strange feel of the fallen pine needles. 
Barbara clung to Bill for a moment; 
then she laughed and stepped away. 

“It’s dark—and, gosh, but it’s quiet!” 
said Bill. 

“That’s the only thing that worries 
me,” said Wayne. “I’ve had my dim- 
mers on for miles—I don’t believe the 
lights have mattered. But an engine’s 
an awfully noisy thing when you’re not 
in the car. Still—it’s hard to locate a 
sound on a night like this. And there 
might have been some cars on the Trail 
|—though I don’t suppose there’d be 
imany as late as this.” 
| “Oh, well—if they know we’re com- 

ing they do, and that’s that!” said Bill. 
i\*Anyone think to bring a compass? 

This is a swell place to get lost, if you 

ask me! And I don’t crave waiting for 

daylight to get our bearings.” 

No one had thought of a compass, of 

course—it wasn’t the sort of thing one 
would think about. But Wayne wasn’t 
worried. 
| “There’s a path—or used to be,” he 
said. “I think we can still find it— 
|though in woods like these there’s no 
undergrowth, anyway, so we’ve got to 
be careful.” 

“How about getting the car turned 
around?” asked Chuck. “We may be 

ltrying for a quick getaway. And if 
| you ask me it wouldn’t be a bad hunch 
'to mark some trees as we go along so’s 
|we can find our way back quick if we 
| have to.” 

“So ordered,” said Bill. “Good bean, 
Chuck. All set? Anyone else got any 
ideas? No? Let’s go.” 

Wayne went ahead; Chuck followed 

him; Bill and Barbara brought up the 
rear. Bill’s gun was loose in his pocket 
ready to his hand. But this distinctly 
'was a time to avoid the use of guns, if 
that should prove to be at all possible. 
He hadn’t wanted to dwell on that point, 
but it still seemed to him that there 
was only about one chance in a hundred 
of keeping this mess from the papers. 
The minority party, after all, had a 
| press—and it was likely that Winston 
| had some enemies, some rivals, at least, 
‘in his own party, even if these had of 
late deemed it the part of wisdom not 
to thrust themselves forward in such 
}a role. i 

And any sort of real fight, anything 
that involved hospitals and coroners, or 
even doctors, was bound to bring the 
whole elaborate structure of secrecy 
and deceit tumbling down upon all their 
he 
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There was no sound as they walked. 
'Their footsteps were absorbed by the 
soft ground. Only the complaining of 
the wind came to them; a steady sooth- 
ing sound like distant surf. But the 
silence was ominous; it was alive; it 
was replete with a strange and sinister 
suggestion of the menace that it veiled. 
| Just as, presently, the darkness became 
a living thing, a screen for threats and 
terrors of all sorts. It was possible, it 
was dangerously easy, to see behind 
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each great and looming tree trunk the 
shadow of some lurking spy; to imagine 
dogged trailers behind them closing in 
upon them, awaiting the moment to 
strike. 

There was no speech among them as 
they walked. Bill’s thoughts were 
active, but he had nothing to whisper 
even to Barbara. Her hand clung to 
his, and something about it was appeal- 
ing; something about that soft and 
fragile contact roused in him desires, 
emotions such as never in all his life 
had come to him. He was fiercely re- 
solved that she should emerge trium- 
phant from this gathering menace to 
her peace, her happiness; that her 
victory should be as complete as her 
determination to conquer the forces ar- 
rayed against her. 

Winston’s own figure, the figure of 
the man he was seeking to save, even 
from himself, grew more and more re- 
mote in Bill’s mind as they pressed on. 
Only with Barbara was he concerned, 
and with her happiness. A tenderness 
for her, different from any feeling he 
had ever known, had grown up in him. 
She was so fine—so straight—so loyal! 
She was so utte..y unconscious, now, of 
herself—so different from the girl he 
had only a few days before believed 
her to be! 

It seemed to him a strange thing, 
and a great thing, that she could climb 
so swiftly upward to meet this situation 
in which she found herself—slough off, 
with so complete an indifference, all 
that life, as she had lived it all her 
days, had taught her to expect ané to 
demand. 

Wayne stopped, suddenly. And in 
the moment of his pause Bill knew 
why. For now, although there was, as 
yet, no noise, beyond the eternal moan- 
ing of the wind above them, there was a 
new quality in the silence; it was as if 
there were borne upon the restless air 
above them the warning of a sound to 
come. And then the sound itself came 
throbbing in the stillness, beating upon 
their over-sensitive ears, their very 
skins, tightening their nerves. It was 
the drumming throb of a motor far 
away, but coming nearer, nearer, al- 
ways nearer. 

_In that vast silence the sound of that 
distant engine had a quality portentous, 
ominous, sinister in the extreme. At 
once it transformed the latent menace 
of the forest, static, potential as it had 
from the first been, into an active, 
growing threat. At once each I»rk- 
ing shadow had a new meaning; each 
minor variation in the whining of the 
wind above them had a new meaning, 
and one to fill them with a strange 
desire to gather closely, to ward off 
some pressing danger. 

Bill felt Barbara’s hand in his and 


clung to it. And then the spell wa 
broken. 
“Hunh!” said Chuck. ‘“Someone 


raisin’ hell with a flivver, all right! 
Stripped for speed—” 

It was Barbara who really laughed 
out first. 

“Just a Ford!” she said. “Oh—oh 
— wee 

Bill heard the rising note of hys- 
teria in her laughter, and his hand 
crept up her wrist and gripped her 
arm until she winced from the pain 
of the pressure. 

“Thanks, Bill,” she whispered. “I’m 
all right now.” 

“Sure you are,” he said. “We all 
are. But you’d better thank Chuck! 
Gosh—here we were, the lot of us— 
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scared to death! I was, anyway—” 
“Oh, so was I! It was like—oh— 
dragons and giants and goblins in the 
dark!’ 
“And all the time it was just a 
Ford! Gosh—you can’t be so darned 


scared of anything that’s coming at you | 


in a Ford! Great man, Chuck! I’m 
glad he’s along.” 

Wayne dropped back beside them, 
leaving Chuck in the lead. 

“That’s our little friend Garvin, I'll 
bet,” he said. “Makes it look as if we 
were pretty warm, too. Say—did that 
engine get your goat, too? I never was 
so seared in my life—till Chuck spoke 


They all laughed. 

“T guess it is Garvin,” said Bill. 
“Tell you how we ought to know for 
sure. If he stops any time soon—or 
slows up a lot. Of course it might just 
be somebody out late on the Trail—” 

Wayne looked at his wrist, lifted it, 





tried in vain to see the time. Bill 
laughed. 

“Radium’s worn off mine, too,” he 
said. “Strike a match — it’s safe 
enough.” 

“Two forty-five,” sai, Wayne. “Not | 


one chance in a hundred there’d be any- | 


one just driving along the Trail this 
late—this time of year. I wonder—” 
He raised his voice very slightly. 
“Chuck—can you figure out which way 


that car’s moving—north, like us, or 
south—?” 

Chuck listened intently for a mo- 
ment. 


“North, I’d say,” he said presently. 
“Can’t be sure—but the wind’s from the 
north, and I think that’s the dope—” 

“So do I,” said Bill. “I’ve had some 
practice locating sounds, too. That in- 
creases the odds on its being Garvin— 
or one of the gang—?” 

“Sure it does,” said Wayne. “Might 
easily be someone heading for town— 
but who’d light out this late?” 


“Hey!” Chuck’s voice, low-pitched, 
came back to them. “Here’s your 
road—” 


They followed him into a_ space 
cleared of big trees, through which, 
across their path, there ran the narrow 
road that Marion Hornaday had de- 
scribed. Here, while the darkness was 
still intense and far above them the 





spreading tops of the great trees still | 


met to make a canopy, there was some 
lightening of the gloom of the true 
forest, and the moist drip from the 
trees was less pervasive. 
‘““¥e turn to the right?” said Bill. 
“Wait a minute—” said Chuck. 
They had become accustomed to the 
hum of the far-off motor. But now a 
new note came into that sound. 
“Missing,” 
a moment later Bill, too, detected that. 
“There—he’s stopping—” 
“Silence, then—save always for the 
sighing of the wind. And then— 
sounds must carry incredible distances, 
it seemed to Bill, on such a night, in 


such a place—a crackling din. The 
motor raced; died down. 
“Carburetor’s on the blink,” said 


Chuck. “Cheest—I can see that guy 
now— Listen—” 
Barbara laughed, suddenly. 


said Chuck, expertly—and | 


| 


“I’m just thinking—if he knew!” she | 


said. “The way we’re spying on him— 
knowing everything he’s doing—and he 
must be—how far away?” 

“Not SO far—not with the wind the 
way it is,’ ” said Chuck. “Sh-h—listen 


to that now—” 
Startlingly near a whistle sounded. 
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First of all, buy it and read it your- 


HARPER&BROTHERS _ «elf. It will hold you every minute. 
PUBLISHERS . ‘ 
49 E. 33rd St., — Then give a few copies to your 


friends. See that your relatives read 
it. Tell people about it. When all 
America reads this book— and it will—Americans will aw rake to their 
responsibility toward the ex=service man. 


Buy it today—wherever books are sold—$2.00. 


Established 1817 














Join Up Now and Get Your “Bonus”! 


By the time you read this, the Adjusted Compensation Measure probably will 
have become a law. 

The American Legion is to distribute application blanks and in other ways help 
you get yours. 


Get quick action by joining up now. Use this blank right away. 


Send application to nearest post or to The American Legion Weekly, 627 W. 43d St., N. ¥.C. 





Application for Membership 
in 


The American Legion 


The undersigned hereby makes application for membership 





Post of The American Legion. 


Fill in above 2 name of Post you ‘wish to join. 


Name of Applicant... . 


Bevest Addeees . «0000s cccse 


Give above the organization last served in. 


Applicant's Signature 
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It might have been a bird’s note—save 
for the darkness. But it was not. An 

|}answer came from some point more 
remote. Bill grew tense as he listened. 

“Signal relay—post to post—” he 
whispered. “They’re reaching the man 
in the car—must wonder if he needs 
|help. Chap in charge is at this end— 
|at the junction of this road and the 
| Trail, I suppose—” 

“They’re all around—must be some 
lon this road—between here and the 
| lake—” said Wayne. 

“Shouldn’t wonder—they’re taking no 
chances,” said Bill. “Looks as if we 
were on the right track all right. 
But—” 

“Me, too,” said Wayne. “I mean— 
where do we go from here, and all that, 

9” 





A flashing, blue-white, absolutely 
perfect diamond,sparkling with the 
fiery colors ofa rainbow, is mounted 
in forget-me-not engagement ring. 


S| TWO BLUE SAPPHIRES 
sy are set in the shanks of this 18 kt. @ 
solid white gold engraved and 
pierced ring to add beauty and style. 













Just send $2.00 deposit to show your faith (or pa 
postman $2.00 on delivery) and we will send this hand- 
some diamond ring. Then poy, only $5.60 a month for 
ten months. Total price only $58.00. (M 


lention size.) 
ABSOLUTELY PERFE-ST QUALITY 












“No good fussing about that, though,” 
said Bill. “If we can get in I guess 


$557 00 a cerat hut’ worth double. Will stan@any test. || We can scramble out some way. Know 
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$297.00 a carat but worth double. Will stand any test. p.. 
w Do not be fooled into thinki i y 

} ARNING: that diamonds advertised as this country, Ww ayne. i , 

“perfectly cut” are absolutely perfect in quality. Dia- So-so—I’ve done some fishing ’round 

mond experts will tell you that 95% of all diamonds ad- here—” 


vertised as “‘perfectly cut”’ actually are imperfectly 4 . 

cut and besides have flaws and spete and impertec- “Any chance to find another way out 
sons of one In or another whic cheapens em. f ° 609 2 

rom this place of Hornaday’s? How 

Write for Bargain Catalog labout this lake? Must be an outlet, 

It brings our large jewelry store right into your home. . ’ o” 

Other diamonds, sight perfect quality, listed below: isn't — bo TI : t 
THI ARGAIN “Not for ats. nere’s a sort o 

eee case © BARS asee chain—this lake and three or four 





























's Carat $25.00 | 3% Carat______ $147.75] | | 
a --§ ae $197.00 (others. But the land slopes down—and 
5 « --$73-78 2's “ ~--$298.so| || the streams that hook ‘em up are all 
oe eaas — ) - eS oe 94. ‘4 +} ; = ’ 
a | broken up with rapids. Couldn t get 


hack guarantee certificate with cach diamond Pay 05 even a canoe through—not in summer, 
10 ar mM 
down and 10% per month, RTH $325 A CARAT. anyway. of course, now when there’s 


STERLING? ‘lots of water—might be a chance—by 
€WATCH daylight.” 

(Diamond Importers—$ 1,000,000 Stock—Est. 1879) Of course!’ Bill snapped. “This 
63 PARK ROW, Dept. 1696, NEW YORK | Night isn’t going to last forever. Any- 
| Way—the thing to do now is to con- 
centrate on getting to the lake and find- 
ing Winston—if he’s. there. Time 


GOT AN HOUR TO SPARE? enough to figure on what to do then 


“ after we’ve done that.” 
It’s worth $1.50 ae “Right,” said Wayne. “I say —no 
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you can makea substantial amount weekly 
















Make $10 to $20 

daily selling 
Premier Knife 
and Scissors 
Sharpeners. 





Six hours, $9.00 aN that’s. a Whiz- good sticking to this road, after all— 
oe weeat — do you think? They must be watching 
$40.00 to $100.00 ff it. 
weekly. Fall in! ““No—we can cross it here and then 
Write at once for Hf work down in the woods beside it. Bet- 
ne. Hi. Twler ter start, too—we can’t do any good 
*'Mfg, Co. § listening to what’s going on behind us. 
Dept. No. 9 I don’t believe they know we’re any- 
Muncie, Ind. | where about—although I guess Garvin’s 
suspicious all right. Wonder if Horna- 
day knows yet we got in touch with 
Yr his wife?” 
ARN MON a f “Well—Garvin does,” said Wayne 
pe “and he probably has some way of 
, : AT: al@lubea ;reaching his boss. Don’t see how, 
a - ecg tga gee 3 a Rome pigeon 
: 4 . an lor a radio. thought there e wires 
BD canine en soliciting, Weinetructyoubyour | along here—but there aren’t—” 
§ new simple Directograph System, supply you “I know—I’ve been looking,” said 
ieee dP aaa sea Free bookiee fg Bill, frowning. “I've been wondering 
about tha 
Hn eeeee ae cacitel $1,280,000.00 He stood, looking upward, peering 
# 180 Colborne Building, oronto, Can. through the darkness. 
ak | “Wish I dared risk a light!” he said. 
| “Just to throw a flash u there for 
2007, PROFS? half a minute—but it would bring them 
4 | down on us—” 
ormore. 9 out of 10 ° P 
women buy _ Pro. They waited for him. 
duces keen edge} ‘All right—come on—that’s out!” he 
quickly Sells for 50c. | said. “Just an idea I had—wasn’t any 
PREMIER MFG. CO. good, probably—” 
Dept.8 Detroit, Mich. Chuck and Wayne started. But Bar- 
bara as she stepped forward tripped, 
just short of the gn < the . 
: SHE “That’s queer!” she said, as Bi 
“ey eckson =) steadied her. “My foot hit something 
Make Good Money Dortts, —it wasn’t like a root—harder—like 


Sell auto owners and housewives our iron—” 
ALLKLEAN AUTO and FURNITURE 


POLISH, the world’s greatest cleaner and In an instant Bill was down on hands 
polisheronthe market. Exclusiveterritoryfor d k s To in 
live agents. Costs you 45Sc per bottle, delivered; retails for an nees, grop g- , 
$1.00. Wire or Write at Once, for EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS. “Got it!” he cried. “Here—make a 


ete MT screen with your coats—hold them all 
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around me—lI’ve got to have a light—” 

In a moment they understood and 
obeyed, and in the light of a pocket 
torch Bill was tugging at a small iron 
cover, sunk in the soft road. He got 
it up; pulled up a moment later a cable, 
such as is used to carry wires. 

“There’s your wire!” he said, trium- 
phantly. “Gosh—what luck! This bird 
Hornaday does things right—wonder 
what he figured on using this place for, 
though, to spend so much? Imagine 
the work of burying wires all the way 
in. 

“Hanged if I see what good this does 
us, though,” said Wayne. 

“You will! Oh, you will!” said Bill. 
“Come on—let’s go! That’s all I 
needed!” 

“I suppose he knows what he’s rav- 
ing about!” Wayne muttered to Bar- 
bara. 

They turned sharply, thirty feet or 
so beyond the road, and followed it, 
through the woods. Here they ran, 
really for the first time since they had 
left the car, into bad going. The 
ground was soft, so that their feet sank 
into it. And all the old litter that the 
original cutting of the road had made 
was about. Rotted logs lay here and 
there; they had to fight their way 
through tangled vines and gigantic 
ferns; part of the time they were in 
a veritable bog. 

Haste was out of the question; speed, 
rather, for they made what haste they 
could. There was imposed upon them 
the handieap of silence; they must, all 
knew without a word of warning, make 
no unnecessary sound. The sinister, 
vague,threat of the night and the forest 
no longer oppressed them, but in its 
stead was the sure knowledge that 
keen ears were listening for them, keen 
eyes were searching shadows lest they 
be cast by them. 

But they were uplifted now by a cer- 
tainty they had not dared before to 
harbor; the certainty that their true 
goal lay before them at last; that if 
they won through it would not be this 
time to disappointment and the nega- 
tion of their efforts. They might be 
beaten yet; they knew, indeed, how 
heavy against them were the odds, how 
strong was the hand that Hornaday still 
held. But the precaution he had taken, 
the way that he had flung his spies and 
sentinels about the approaches to this 
retreat of his, could mean only one 
thing—that this was indeed his citadel 
that they were nearing. And they were 
within his lines, at least—and possessed 
the enormous advantage inherent in the 
belief that the defenders must still 
have in the guardians of the outer de- 
fenses, from whom as yet no alarm 
seemed to have come. 

Slow, slow, though, was the progress 
they made, for all their effort. When 
he could, Bill lent a hand to Barbara, 

ausing to help her over some great 
og fallen in the path. He could hear 
the tumult of her breathing; he could 
feel, vibrant through the contact of her 
hand, the weariness that assailed her. 

Now there was a lightening, all about 
them, of the deep shadow of the night. 
Dawn was not yet, but the strange 
glow that comes before the dawn, be- 
fore the wind even that comes before 
the dawn, was upon them. Shadows 
that had been black grew purple, first, 
and blue and gray. Traceries of vines 
appeared like magic patterns traced 
against the background of the soaring 
trees. And with a sense of fear and 
of the imminence of new and greater 
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t—” erils to be faced they knew that day, FY y/ f ‘a_w 
and roamed of all their enemies, must Oo Cprood Ya 
ket soon be in the field against them. ~< 
iron With a low hissing sound between his e iY 
got teeth Bill halted them. Wayne, well QS/IeCrg x 
able, ahead with Chuck, came back. They ~ 
talked in whispers. 4 
um- ne yh on?” poy asked. i 
bird “Safer than waiting here—we can’t N b h | 
ider do that,” Bill said. “But I’ve some- OW get ot \\\ A 
for, thing to do first. Out in the road. Stay / 


one shows—noise won’t matter then. 
loes I’ve got to find out something.” handsome appearance 
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He waited for no argument but one , 
Bill. slipped through the tangle to the road plus durability —s 
1 I and followed it, peering par. SZ ( 
Within fifty feet he found what he : : = ra 
"av- sought—another of the covers like the It Is not very hard to get durable 
jar- one over which Barbara had tripped. hosiery, if you re willing to wear the 
He raised the cable from the trench,} undistinguished, unattractive kind.  \ 
- —_ on ee from _ — w.re Or—you may possibly get hosiery 
it, and such a headpiece as telephone oper- par. 7 , j_ | 
an, ators wear, with receivers and mouth- that approaches Holeproof's hand — 
iad piece. some appearance but goes to pieces 
The “Gad! Look at that!” said Wayne. at the first laundering. It is very / 
~ — then a ep in sy just - —— hard to get both desirable qualities, B 
e about to make a short circuit, and so, rae ‘ f k 
ide as Wayne understood, ring a bell at unless you insist upon prone ogee 
ind the wire’s end, freeze suddenly like a Ask for it by name to enjoy rea , 
ray pointing dog that has spied game. For hosiery satisfaction, with economy 
tie a full minute ae rested so. eee 
in swiftly he released his wire; replace ie a 
the cable. In five minutes he was back. ae Pgh “a seth 
ed, “Gone away!” he said. “They've 1, te sti oy Ifrn nga” 9 
ey found the car! I cut in just at the as te wile for illustrated 
om psychological moment! Garvin called “booklet and price-list 
all Hornaday—talked to the man himself! ' ; =~ 
ke They’ve got our car—they know we’re /a 
er, between them and the lake! Now we’ve HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY / 
st got to go out the other way!” MILWAUKEE, WIS Pw 
on (To be continued) folaproot Hosiery Company of Canada, Limbed A j 
- “ od 
. a —- 
7 Father Time Calls the Roll 
“ (Continued from page 10) 
t graves, using colored tabs upon the A M eS a t V M e S S a e 
is cards to show at a glance the war in 
i which the men served and those graves a ; 
“ which come under the care of the post. I want to show the wife how to buy and 
w The Legion’s national committee ex- cook meat for me.” 
" pects that each post will clearly see its : 
1 duty to mark properly every service This was the bold, unusual statement of a 
1, — x? ie aa Pay soem young husband. He was one of thousands who 
d ection of the Quartermaster General’s : 
8 office of the War Department in Wash- recently weet to Swift & Company as the 
: ington, D. C., will provide headstones result of having seen the firm’s Beef, Lamb, and 
] for graves of soldiers of any war after Pork Charts. 
’ applications have been filed on special - 
1 blanks, Posts will, of course, place The These Charts, realistically colored, enable the 
> American Legion bronze grave marker housewife or other purchaser to recognize all 
1 on ap os all a poy big the standard cuts of meat, including the eco- 
“ are obtainable at small cost from the : +43 
; ie Ueki tikes af wie nomical although nutritious cuts. Such charts 
American Legion, National Headquar- are invaluable for successful marketing. 
s | ters, Indianapolis, Ind. You will find the colored Meat Charts, in 
a handy miniature form, among the features of 
r | Swift & Company’s new 1924 Year Book. 

j Frame The Preamble Other subjects of interest in this attractively 
" | I OW ny gy of “y post con illustrated booklet include live stock receipts 
re’ >: > w 4 » } . . 9° 

| omble te The eet Tatiete Psa | and prices for 1923 with charts, cost of retailing meats, how 
: & stitution? the packer distributes his products, dairy and poultry market- 
Has your post framed a copy of the || ing, overcoming export problems, and how Swift & Company's 
: Preamble, so that everybody will be re- employe representation plan is working. 
| minded of the Legion’s fundamental s : 
| principles? The Year Book is free. Simply send letter or postcard, with 
) National Headquarters is offering copies your name and address, to 











of the Preamble engrossed on’parchment. 
The size is 17 by 22 inches. The price is 









fifty cents. They are perfect for framing. Swift & Company 
Orders may be addressed to Emblem 4327 Packers Avenue, U. S. Yards 
Division, National Headquarters, The Chicago : 
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ARRY tobacco in a Locktite Pouch. 





Handier than a bulky can. Fits flat in 
pocket. No buttons or strings. Patent top 
opens easy, closes tight. Keeps tobacco from 
filtering out. Buy a Lock- 
tite and get most pleasure 
from pipe smoking. $1 
and up. At cigar stores 
and wherever smokers’ 
articles are sold. Write if 
dealer cannot supply. 
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We Pay $8 a Day 
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Written guarantee with each pair to wear and give satis- 
faction or new hose free. Steady daily income. Full or 
pune. No experience necessary. Low priced. Our 

ose lead. Take orders for six to ten pairsaday. Repeat 
* increase every ~ anys ye delivery guaran- 
gg For a steady, year round busi there is noth- 
ing better than this line. w rite for territory and samples. 
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But the mile is something else again. 
Beating the starter’s gun won’t help 
any at this distance, and a man hasn’t 
much “throw” left at the finish after 
covering the distance at anywhere close 
to the Taber time. The world’s finest 
and most courageous runners had given 
everything they had in the way of skill 
and courage to beat the Taber mark, 
but all of them had failed until Nurmi 
clipped two full seconds off the world’s 
record with a magic effort in 1923. 

Joie Ray holds the world’s record for 
the two-mile run and he might be more 
valuable to the American team in that 
race, but the fleet little Chicago taxi- 
driver has set his heart on a test with 
Nurmi and it is probable that the Amer- 
ican coaches will heed his wishes at 
Paris and enter him for the 1,500 meter 
race. 

Nurmi, having run the mile in 4 min- 
utes, 10 and 2/5 seconds will naturally 
be the favorite against Ray. He will 
be the favorite, that is, with everybody 
‘except Ray himself. Ray has but one 
| favorite for every race he enters and 
ithat favorite is Joie Ray of Chicago. 
| But Ray’s greatest asset is an in- 
tangible thing, the thing that has caused 
}him to be known as “Chesty Joie.” On 
the trip to Antwerp in 1920 Ray dis- 
tributed postcards to his fellow-pas- 
|sengers. A picture of Ray adorned the 
|posteards and the caption, written 
in Ray’s best Spencerian hand, read: 
“From Joie Ray, the world’s greatest 
runner.” Then again in a post-Olym- 
pic celebration in an Antwerp café Joie 
jumped atop a table and with all the 
earnestness of a cheer leader calling on 
someone to die for dear old Rutgers 
called for “three cheers for Joie Ray, 
the greatest runner in the world.” 

It might be gathered from the fore- 
going that Mr. Ray is objectionably con- 
ceited. He is nothing of the kind. In- 
stead his perfect confidence in himself 
is so simply sincere as to be delightful 
to those who know him. Ray firmly 
believes that he can beat any man in 
the world at the mile or the two-mile. 

Nurmi and Willie Ritola will repre- 
sent Finland in the five thousand and 
ten thousand meter races, and nobody 
in the United States looks quite good 
enough to cause them trouble. 

Now for the field events. Finland 
and Sweden look too strong for us in 
the javelin and discus throws. But in 
Ralph Hills and Orville Wanzer the 
American team has two excellent shot 
putters, and Fred Tootelll of Bowdoin 
College is credited with having estab- 
lished a new world’s record with the 
hammer. In Leroy Brown, Dick Lan- 
don and Harold Osborne we have three 
crackajack high jumpers, Brown and 
Landon being joint holders of the of- 
ficial indoor record of six feet, of 6 
feet 5% inches. Brown has served 
notice of his intention of beating Bee- 
| son’s world mark of 6 feet 7 5/16 inches, 
|and if he gets competition he is quite 

likely to do it. 
| Europe has only one real competitor 
'to send against us in the sprints and 
he may not compete because of the 
old Scotch idea that only saloons and 
churches should be open on Sunday. 
This European sprinting star is Erie 
Liddell. The fleet Mr. Liddell has tip- 
toed over the finish line in the 100-yard 
} dash in 9 7/10 seconds, only a tenth of 


a second slower than the world’s record 
time set by Charley Paddock. He has 
run the 220 around a turn in the amaz- 
ing time of 21 2/5 seconds, only six- 
tenths of a second slower than another 
world mark held by Paddock. 

It seems, however, that the Scots may 
not split a second on a Sunday, even 
though splitting a quart happens to be 
highly proper, and Mr. Liddell has in- 
formed the authorities that he will not 
run on a Sunday at Paris. Inasmuch 
as the heats of the sprints are scheduled 
for Sunday, July 6, Liddell must give 
up either his scruples or his chance to 
prove that Britannia rules the waves 
and also 100 meters of dry land. 

Whatever Liddell may decide, how- 
ever, will make little real difference in 
the sprint results, for those races are 
already tied up in a neat litle bundle 
and waiting for the American athletes 
to come along and take them. Paddock, 
reinstated by the A. A. U., and again 
eligible for Olympic competition, is 
coming back to his best form and that 
means that we will have the fastest 
moving human being in the world wear- 
ing the American Olympic shield at 
Paris in the 100, 200 and 300 meter 
dashes. 

Next to Paddock in point of records 
already made is Loren Murchison, the 
national A. A. U. sprint champion of 
1923. Murchison holds three American 
records, including the 60-yard dash in 
6 1/5 .econds, the 220 in 22 2/5 seconds 
and the 300, held jointly with Allan 
Woodring in 31 3/5 seconds. A third 
ten-second and possibly better man at 
the 100 is Frank Hussey, the Brooklyn 
schoolboy. Hussey is only eighteen 
years old, but he has.been caught hv 
reliable clocks in the magic time of 9 3/5 
seconds for the 100. He has been carc- 
fully handled and may prove to be the 
sensation of the team. His running form 
is said to be even more perfect than 
Murchison’s or Paddock’s. Whether he 
has the stamina or the racing experi- 
ence to put him on even terms with the 
older stars will have to be determined 
in France. It is common talk among 
the coaches, however, that Hussey may 
be the 9 2/5 man they have been look- 
ing for since the 10 flat time was first 
broken. 

The American team hasn’t a Ted 
Meredith for the 400 and 800-meter 
races this year, but it has both a Jake 
Driscoll and a Joe Tierney and either 
one ought to get home in front of any 
foreign entry at either distance. Dris- 
coll is one of those curious athletes who 
seldom break a record in a time trial, 
but are very seldom beaten when the 
test is against a human opponent. In 
1920 he trailed in the time trials and 
sat on the side lines when the actual 
races were run. Later in special meets 
in France and England he beat the 
same men that ran at Antwerp. 

Joe Tierney of Holy Cross is one of 
those American athletes who sometimes 
come from nowhere to the headlines of 
the sport pages with a single effort. He 
did that in New York last winter when 
he won an important indoor race and 
in doing it ran the quarter-mile indoors 
faster than any man had ever run it 
before. In later races Tierney lived 
up to the promise he showed when he 
first attracted the amazed attention of 
the time-keepers. He is one of the 
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MEN WANTED 





We have positions open now that will 
pay from $45 to $100 a week. We are 
organizing a sales force to introduce 
the Cole Visible Gasoline Gauge, a 
low-priced, scientifically accurate in- 
strument for Ford and Chevrolet cars. 
Prevents running out of gas. Guards 
against short measure. Fits on instrument 
in sight. Big selling records, 


MAKE $50 THE FIRST WEEK 
We want one man in each coun- 
ty. Our campaign is just begin- 
ning. Capita! is not necessary. 
We help you start. Ter- 
ritory going fast. Write to 
THE STEMCO ENGI- 

NEERING CO., 

116 Webb St., Dayton 
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MEMORIAL TABLETS IN BRONZE 


(ORAL FUG POLES “Cs GATEWAYS : FORGED IRON WORK, 
BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


FLOUR CITY ORNAMENTAL IRON CO. | | 
27th Ave. & 27th St., South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


$20,000 a Year! 


That's my average yearly earnings for over 5 years as a 
Real Estate Specialist. Learn the successful system I use. 
Start in for yourse’ 1f—right at home—in your spare time. 
No capital or experience needed. 

Send for absolute proof of success and full informa- 
tion free. Big opportunity for wide-awake men an 
women. Don't miss it. Write at once to 








Dept. A-55 1133 Broadway, New York 
rights registered 
LEGIONNAIRE. OF MARYLAND 
%s offer setrctyerofenanal service at moderate fees. Preliminary 


4 ATEN T Secured. Trade- 

Registered Patent Attorney 
Solicits as omeuber of the old established firm of MILO B. STEVENS 
advice without nd sketch or model for examination. Offices, 
Barriste kBI 


AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILDERS 
marks and Copy-| 
LS. 
E. E. STEVENS, Jr. stsfite suv. s. Infty. 
is fellow Legionnaires and of their friends. 
r Bidg., W -D.C.: 338M lock . Chicago, Ills. 





Leader Bidg., Cleveland. 








Isn't There Someone || 


To whom you would like to 
send a copy of 





To acquaint them with the 
good aims and accom- 
plishments of 


The American Legion 


Just send ten cents for 
each copy you wish to 
have mailed. Send the 
names and addresses 
with money to 


The American Legion Weekly 


627 West 43rd Street New York City 





WE WILL DO THE MAILING 














most courageous runners I have ever 
seen on a track, with always a little 
precious strength left at the finish when 
he needs that reserve to insure victory. 
Walter Koppisch of Columbia is an- 
other of the fighty runners. 

From sixty yards to 1,500 meters the 


| American athlete is the dominating fig- 


ure. From that distance up to 30 
kilometers the odds favor the running 
men of England, Finland and Sweden. 

But in the Marathon run (26 miles, 
385 yards) a Legionnaire, Clarence H. 
DeMar of Melrose, Massachusetts, 


| Post is by all odds the favorite, al- 


though he will get some tough competi- 
tion from a group of Finns and some 
of his fellow Americans. DeMar is a 
marvel, one of the supermen of track 
athletes. Not even the great Mel Shep- 
pard in all his running career accom- 
plished what DeMar did last most in 


smashing the world’s record for the | 


Marathon. Here is a man 36 years 
old. Thirteen years ago, at the ath- 


| letically respectable age of 23, he won 


the Boston Marathon. Eleven years 
later, at 34, he repeated. Ditto for 
1923. Then last month he swept all 
opposition aside once more, to break 
| the tape in 2 hours, 29 minutes, 40 1/5 
seconds. So fast a pace did DeMar set 
| that the next five men all got inside 
the American record set by Frank 
Zuna of New York in a race at Balti- 
more in March. The world’s record for 
the Marathon had been set in 1920 by 
Hannes Kolehmainen, Finn, at Ant- 
werp, the time being 2 hours, 32 min- 
utes, 35 4/5 seconds. Thus DeMar has 
won the Boston Marathon four times. 
a md else has won it more than 
twice. 

In addition to DeMar, the Legion will 
be represented in the Marathon run at 
Paris by Charles L. Mellor of Chicago, 
who got second place in the Boston 
Marathon run, and William J. Churchill 
| of San Francisco, who finished fourth. 
Both of these men got inside the former 
American record for the big grind. Le- 
gionnaire Bill Kennedy of Port Chester, 

Y., who is four years older than 
DeMar, finished eighth, just outside the 
charmed circle of those who will repre- 
sent the United States. He has run in 
twelve of the Boston Marathons, and 
was the winner in 1917. 

So much for the track and field 
events. In swimming Johnny Weissmul- 
ler and his associates of the American 
team, Norman Ross, Harold Kruger, 
Clarence Pinkston, Albert White, Louis 
Balbach and possibly the great Duke 
Kahanamoku, will have an easy time 
in the short distances. The 1,500 meter 


| swim will find America, however, with- 
| out much of a chance. 
| with Bill Tilden and Bill Johnston lost 
| to our team we can rel 
| Richards, R. Norris Williams, Francis 
| Hunter and Watson M. Washburn to 


In tennis, even 


on Vincent 


give the rest of the world a tussle. And 


| our little Helen Wills, the California 
| schoolgirl, will undoubtedly make Suz- 


anne Lenglen play her very best tennis 
to remain woman’s champion. And if 
Miss Wills’s mental attitude is what it 
was when she defeated Mrs. Mallory 
last fall—well, who knows? 

Picking the winner of the Olympics 
is a difficult job, for, as has been previ- 
ously stated, there ain’t gonna be no 
winner. If you must amuse yourself, 
however, by picking a favorite in ad- 
vance of the competitions the dope 
presented here is guaranteed to be 
authentic and, as regards the outstand- 
ing stars, fairly comprehensive. 








Smoker’s Teeth 
Bleached White 
in 3 Minutes 


New Safe Method Removes Stains— 
Makes Teeth Flashing White 


No matter how much you smoke—no matter how 
stained your teeth may be—a new safe treatment 
has been perfected by prominent dentists, which 
bleaches away tobacco and other stains, leaving teeth 
wonderfully clear and white. This new discovery ir 
called Bleachodent Combination. Consists of a mild, 


harmless liquid which softens and breaks up the 
stains, and a new kind of paste. The paste not 
only quickly and gently removes the softened stains 
—but used daily prevents the formation of new 
ones. You'll be amazed to see how quickly dark 
teeth are made flashing white and lustrous, Bleach- 
odent Combination is safe and harmless to use 
No effect on enamel as its mild ingredients are es- 
pecially designed to act only on surface stains— 

not on enamel itself Originally prepared for 
whitening children’s soft, sensitive teeth which are 


so easily injured by harsh, gritty pastes and pow- 
ders. Get Bleachodent Combination today osts 
only a few cents. Distributed by Bleachodent 
Dental Laboratories and sold by drug and depart- 
ment stores everywhere. 














Seattle Lesion Members! 
Save money on everything you buy! Over 
115,000 Service and ex-Service people are 
saving money by patronizing a selected 
group of 3,700 stores, featuring everything 
you must buy or want to buy. 46 stores 
in Seattle in which to concentrate your 

urchases and save thereby! Moderate 
uJIFE MEMBERSH? fee paid in advance. 
No other dues or assessments. 
Write NOW for particulars! 


Association of Army ard Navy Stores, Inc. 
469 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











If you're tired of useless drugging and 
wish to get back your vim, vigor and health 


in a safe and natural way, then send. right 
away for our FREE BOOK telling all about 
the wonderful Herculex Health Belt and 
how it is sold on 60 days’ trial, with no cost 
to you unless you are absolutely satisfied. 
This is an opportunity you should not miss, 
as Herculex costs but a few dollars and 
es amazing results. Free Book tells all. 
Grice for your copy today. Address, 


The HERCULEX CO. 
1416 Broadway, New York 
Dept. A. G. l 
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$ Brings you a Genuine 
xf UNDERWOOD 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Scu,%ornaiienty 

days you are not Ty with this late model S 

typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman W. rocess. 
Direct to you from the 


GREAT PRICE SAVING largest typewriter fac- 


tory ia the world by our money saving Methods 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS Sesms!) ths: 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonder ful machine 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS {y2'sicins, Shipman 


system of subuiinn tepewtiters and also valuable information 
about the typewriter try both instructive and entertaining. 





Act Today! 
Mail 


h. bo pase send me 

opy of 

free Geek of 
laining bargain off 


Shipman W Ward 
Mfg. Company 

"Shipman Building 
Montrose & Ravens 
Aves., Chicago 
scene ce gesachidtedihxtipekweese aah Casale ° 
St. and No...... ited aise 


City. .cccvavacccccccccccccsccces 


exp 





Made by Robt. H. Ingersoll! 
Originator of the Dollar Watch 

New invention makes old 
razor blades good as 
new. Gives keen edge 
to dullest blade; 
improves new 
blades 100 per 
cent. Saves 
$5 to $10 
every 
year 


FROM 
ONE —, 
Outfit includes 
r Stroy 
ented nickeled 
Send enty 3 00 for com nplete 0 ut- 
fit D. if preferred); state 
make by 5 a used. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money be k. ents: 
n ome ok 
te fo 
NEW ERA MFG. co., + a. hee 9 “Vans 
476 Broadway . 5 &. ¥. City 


EARN BIG PROFITS 


Selling Electrical Appliances 
SWE START YOU OUTS 


The electrical industry is yet merely in its infancy. 
Getin on the ground floorof a dignified, interesting 
and profitable business. Steady income, pleasant, 
easy,demonstrating Violet Rays and electrica!appli- 
ances which sel! on sight. Experience not required. 
MEN and WOMEN cara big money, spare or all time. 
Salary to prod i liberal, in advance. 
We deliver and -- hey Write for exclusive territory. 


VI- REX CO., Dept. A- 63, 21 1 Ss. Peoria St.,Chicago 














WANT WORK some? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING 
photos. Menor women. Noselling or can- 
vassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish WORKING OUTFIT 
FREE. Limited offer. Write today. 


Arteraft Studios, Dept. 1, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 


by our agents me can ns of our most syccessful pqents 
and make 15 a day AGENTS TESTED SALES P 

Supleing searene their success. The ROFAL | SHARTENER buts 
keen eon knives, acignere ickle: ‘ays for ite 
saves cost of grindin: ACTORY MONEY} BAC ‘K GU ARANTE E 
makes sales easy “Maree 


rofits per cent. We assist be- 

| a Pa mK ested Sales Plan.’’ for sample 
each, wil I recs on first order. Write for 

Guanthty price YOU can make BIG MONEY. 


Specialty Mfg. Co. 
mmm) 223 
St Detroit, Mich. 








heel ihe 
ires phtls. ta 2 amos, orns, 


Write for our ye prices and — 


CYCLE COMPANY 
DEPT A-166,CHICAGO free 














The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post commanders are asked to designate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all 
deaths. Please give name, age, military record. 


in 


Brimfield (ill.) Post 
Hosp., Maywood, 
Brimfield. Served with 


WILLIAM J. ARNOLD, 
D. Dee. 17, 1923, at Speedway 
Ill., aged 25. Home at 
Batty. C, 16th F. A 

RAYMOND M. Barry, W. Mynderse 
Auburn, N. Y. D. Apr. 14, aged 28. 

Ray A. Emerson, Ralph-DeFors Post, 
Kar. D. Mar. 18, aged 32. Served with 
Motor Transport Div. 

Haroip G. HANSON, Cyclop Post, Mingo, 
D. Apr. 5, aged 29. Served with 166th Inf., 
Div. 

ADOLPH KNAUFF, 
D. Mar. 28, aged 55. 
at Camp Meigs. 

Dr. THOMAS MATLACK, Kensington Post, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. D. Apr. 15. Served at Camp 
Greenleaf and Ft. Oglethorpe. 

RALEIGH PorTERFIELD, Cargill Post, 
D. Apr. 13 at Baylor "9 , Dallas, Tex. 
with 65th Arty., C. / 

Joun C. RICHARD, 
Sheridan, Ind. D. Mar. 4, 
59th Spruce Squadron. 

F. Gurney Situ, Keystone Cavalry 

hiladelphia, Pa. D. Mar. 4, aged 
9th F. A., Ft. Worth, Tex. First 
‘av., 1898, 2nd lieut. 

2 G. WALUGREN, Prince-Forhes Post, Phila- 
a, Pa. D. Apr. 20, aged 28. Served with 
3. Navy-Base at Cape May, N. 


Rice Post, 


Logan, 
35th 
la. 
42d 


(Neb.) 
M. 


Post. 
Corps 


North Platte 
Served with Q. 


Italy, Tex. 
Served 


Elliott Post, 
Served with 


"Kenneth V. 
aged 29. 


Post, 
Major, 


2d 


43. 
service, 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











re- 
Ad- 
Long 


AMM. TRAIN--Fifth annual 
Landing, Cal., May 11. 
442% W. Broadway, 


No. ee Hotel, Boston, May 
17, 7 p.m. Address A. C. No. 30 Reunion Com- 
mittee, P. O. Box 4, Boston, Maes. 

Cos. A & B, MICHIGAN AGri. CoLt, TRAIN. DeE- 
TACHMENT—Fifth annual reunion, Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 17, 6.30 p.m. Address 
Rudolph Landisch, Badger State Bank, Mil- 
waukee. 

Hpag. Co. 
eunion in Fifth 
Ave., New York 


316TH 
Anaheim 
E. Stith, 


Co. B, 
union at 


dress C. 


| Beach, Cal. 


Ams. Co. 


INF., 82D Div.—Fifth annual 
Avenue Restaurant, 200 Fifth 
City, May 31, 7 p.m. Address 
Charles Goldstein, 18 White St., New York. 

&2p Div.—Reunion, Savannah, Ga., June 7. 

Tuirp Div.—Annual reunion at Newark, ae 
July 11-13. Address S. F. Jaeger, Room 409, 
City Hall, Newark. 

117TH AmM. TrR.—A and 
names to Harrie L. Stewart, 
Ave., Chanute, Kan., for revised roster. 

5lstT Pioneer INF.— Annual reunion Sept., 
1924. For exact date and place address David 
H. Walsh, 119 State st., Albany, N. Y. 

60TH Recor. Art., C. A. C.—Former members 
interested in reunion in June, 1924, at Atlantic 
City or Washington are requested to write 60th 
Regt. Art., C. A. C. Association, 514 Ouray | 
bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Bry. D, 78TH F. A., SixtH Div.—Former of- 
ficers and men interested in a reunion in 1924 
are requested to write their choice of place and 
date to F. J. O'Malley, 3256 W. 114th st., 
Cleveland, O. 

Announcements for this column must be ree 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerne 


327TH 


‘D Co. men send 
701 So. Evergreen 








LEGION LIBRARY 











Overseas STARS AND Stripes. A reprint of 
all of the 71 issues of The Stars and Stripes, the 
A. E. F. newspaper, printed from February 8, 
1918, to June 13, 1919, when the paper was 
discontinued. 6568 full pages. 18 x 24 inches. 
Price: $10.80. 

THROUGH THE WHEAT. By Thomas Boyd. The) 
war as it looked to a private in the 83d Co., 
Sixth Marines. 266 pages. Price: $1.75. 

My Four YEARS IN GERMANY. By James W. 
Gerard, former U. S. Ambassador to the German 
Imperial Court. An intimate story of Germany 
just prior to America’s entrance in the World 
War. 32 illustrations, including facsimiles of 
confidential German documents. 448 pages. Re- 
duced price: $1.65. 


Prices listed are net and include packing and | 
mailing charges. Send order with remittance to 
the Leaion Library, 627 West 43rd Street, New | 
York City. | 


__ THE AMERICAN LEGION WEE -KLY¥ 


The Sanephene § . 
the easiest of al 
wind in ~L . 
| to play and the 
Sweetest in tone. 
In an hour you 
can learn to play 
the scale and soon 
Rey popular airs, 
othing can take 
its place for 
Home, Lodge 
Church or School 
Entertainment. 
TRUE 


rons SAXOPHONE 


Is a@ marvelous instrument—the only one with convenient 
‘snap-on pads Easy payment terms can be arranged if 
desired, making it very easy to pay. Six days’ free trial 
allowed. Write for Free Book about the Saxophone — 
Complete Catalog (30 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
6580 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 





Earn 


$500. aMonth 


Operate a Tire Repair Shop 
70,000,000 Tires in use. Ameri- 
ca’s greatest opportunity for 
men with small capital. We 
—_— everything— $100 and up, 
y payments. We train you 
3 REE right at home. Start mak- 
ing money at once. Write today 
for Free Book of Opportunity. 
Haywood Tire Equipment Co.,1355 S.0akiey,Chicago 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
very young woman should kaow 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
_ What every parent should know 


tions om request 


$1.00 


POSTPAID 


nients & commenda 


AMERICAN PUB. 0, 589 Winston Bidg,, Philadelphia 











PATENTS 


Send sketch or model tolay for examination and report. 
Record of Invention blank on which to disclose your in- 
vention and NEW guid book, How to Obtain a Patent,’ 
sent free Promptness assured Highest references 
Write topay. Cl ARE N« °E A. O'BRIEN, Registered 
Patent Lawyer, 192 Security Savinge & Com'l Bank 
Bldg., directly across street from Patent Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Sell Shirts 


Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 
factory to wearer. Nationally advertised. 
Easytosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex- 
ceptional values. No experience or 
capital required. Large steady income 
assured. Entirely ee Pe PLE: 
‘RITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
MADISON SHIRT CO., 603 Bway, N.Y. City 

















Give Your Post a Spring 
Tonic—Use Pep Injectors 


POST PEP POSTALS—Pointed cartoons 
on gov't stamped postals mean big mectings 
“FOR GOD AND COUNTRY’’—Six per- 
suasive, forceful reasons for joining the 
Legion Application blank embodied 
COMIC CUTS—An illustration for every 
idea 66 grin-getters 
COLORED STICKERS—On 
worth 1000 reasons Brighten 
bulletins 


picture is 
up your 








MEMBERSHIP DRIVE POSTERS 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 
Post Printing Service, 627 W. 43rd St., New York 




















